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FOREWORD 

This study of the educational scene and system in 
New Zealand was prepared mainly on the basis of 
research material available in the U.S. Office of 
Education over the 1960-63 period. Of necessity, it 
relies heavily on official New Zealand Government 
publications, particularly those of the New Zealand 
Department of Education, as well as on professional 
publications such as those of the educational associa- 
tions in that country. In addition, the author talked 
extensively with many of the New Zealand educators 
who have visited this country in recent years under 
U.S. Government exchange and training programs. 
We wish to acknowledge with thanks the consider- 
able assistance provided by such interested and 
knowledgeable visitors in supplementing the infor- 
mation in available printed source materials. Ac- 
knowledgment is also made of the prompt and gen- 
erous courtesy with which requests for special 
material have been met by education officials in New 
Zealand. It is hoped that the study may serve as a 
useful introduction to an educational system which, 
in comparison with our own, exhibits striking simi- 
larities as well as important differences, making its 
provisions of special interest to Americans. 


Robert D. Barendsen 
Specialist for Far Eastern Countries 
Division of International Studies and Services 
Bureau of International Education 
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Historical Development of Education 

The dominion of new Zealand consists ?r a group of 

islands in the South Pacific ocean, roughly 1,000 miles east of the 
continent of Australia and 1,400 miles north of Antarctica. New 

7 f ' 

Zealand proper lias a land area of 103,736 square miles. The largest 
land masses, South Island and North Island, have areas of 58,093 
and 44,281 square miles respectively, or areas a little smaller than 
the states of Pennsylvania and Michigan. Stewart Island, and the 
Chatham Islands, 536 miles to the east, are 670 and 372 square miles 
in area respectively. Various minor islands, some uninhabited, make 
up the remaining territory. Preliminary data from the 1961 census 
of New T Zealand showed a total population of approximately 
2,414,000, of wljich some 1,684,000 live on North Island, concen- 
trated largely in and around Auckland and Wellington, and 730,000 
on the more i;ural South Island. 

At the time New Zealand was discovered by Europeans, in 1642, 
the islands were inhabited by Polynesian Maoris, whose descendants 
are an integral part of the nation. Western colonization began with 
the establishment of whaling stations on the coast in the late 18th 
century, but dates principally from about 1840, the year in which 
Wellington was founded and the islands came formally under Brit- 
ish sovereignty. The settlement of Dunedin by Scottish colonists 
and Canterbury by the English followed in 1848 and 1850, respec- 
tively. The discovery of gold in South Island in 1861 contributed 
further to that area's population growth and the establishment of 
new colonized areas, while the end of the Maori War (1860-70) left 
North Island colonists free to develop their part of the territory 
more extensively and intensively. Before 1900, 98 percent of New 
Zealand's European population was of British stock. ^ 

After a short period ns a de|>endency of the Austrian Colony 
of New South Wales (1840 41), New Zealand became a separate 
British Colony, with its first capital at Russell. The capital was 
later moved to Auckland, and finally, in 1865, to Wellington, at the 
lower end of North Island. The colony became a self-governing 
dominion under the British Crown in 1907, and is now a constituent 
member of the Commonwealth. 
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Growth of Education from 1877 


The first schools in New Zealand were set up by the early settlers 
on models of the British schools with which they had been^nmiliar 

IfiWK T0W “ rd th<3 beginning ° f the co,onial Period, in the mid 
1800s, basic primary schooling was provided on a strictly local 

basis; secondary education was available almost exclusively in pri- 
vate schools, many of them controlled by religious bodies and pat- 
terned after the English “grammar” school of the day. Education 
above the primary level tended to lie strictly of an academic nature, 
g y selective, and geared to preparing the children of the well- 
to-do or the few scholarship students for university entrance exami- 
nations Although provision for public education increased sub- 

• dunn f the P erio< l of provincial government (1852 to 
1876), it is estimated tlint only nbout one half of the 5-15 age group 
were in schooLfluring this period. 

The Education Act of 1877 provided New Zealand with a national 
system of free, secular, and compulsory primary education admin- 
istered under a central Department of Education, while retaining 
^ome of the original principles of local control. 

The years since 1877 have witnessed steady growth in a national 
educationa! system increasingly geared to the needs and welfare of 
&1J children, the widening of educational opportunity, and the adap- 
totion of Bntish-type schools to the particular conditions and prob- 
iems of the new country. Significant educational milestones include: 
e opening o the first technical high school day course in 1906 • 

Szr , d "'! 0pment °f hi * l > *''0°'* '» provide further training’ 
•nd study for those poptls not nltendin s academic secondary pro 

grams^ increasing provisions after 1901 of junior and senior “free 
places to enable pupils from poorer families to continue secondary 
rohoolmg; and extensjve revision of the public school curriculum 

^re mT ' V UF 3 » ‘ he CemUI7 nnd ngain in 1928 ’ ‘^.offerings' 
ere modernized and broadened, particularly at the primary levd 

tnZ 8t /P !™ ard development of education, as it is 

today in hew Zealand, came in 1936 with the abolition of the pro- 

enZ7 e f a "* ma, ! on "P° n com pletion of the primary school, thus 

to forth* !° r * ! 6 pos, P rimnr )' whool and opening the door 

rther stud] -for all who desired it. In 1944, the school-leaving 

««b was raised from 14 to 15, still further increasing the number of 

tarat'ion orj 6 I" S0 ! ,O ° 1 b ° y0nd the P« ™ary level. Another 
th^hZo ^ uc nt.ona progress in the 20th century is the fact 

g . lSr!r V*?" 10 P ercent of the students completing the 
8-year primary school continued to formal schooling, while approxi- 
mately 50 percent did so by 1926 and 80 percent by 1945. Th^pres- 
®nt figure is over 95 percent and is apparently still rising each year 
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The present secondary school program dates from 1944, the year , 

of the report made by a special group, popularly known as the i 

Thomas Committee, set up to investigate the postprimary education 1 
in New Zealand, 'this committee’s report provided the blueprint , 
for many of the changes in education which have since occurred or { 
are still taking form, such as broadening the curriculum around a 
core of academic subjects for all students, the general raising of 
university entrance level, and the provision of a School Certificate 
as terminal recognition for those planning university matriculation. 

The period since the end of World War II has been one of tre- j 
mendous growth in the New Zealand population, adjustment to the 
recommendations of the 1944 Thomas Committee report, revision of 
syllabuses, and a general reexamination of educational philosophy 
and practices. A still more recent development was a reexamina- 
tion of the educational system by a commission appointed by the 
government in March 1960, whose comprehensive report is now be- 
fore the government for consideration. 1 


Present School System 


School attendance in New Zealand is compulsory from 7 to 15 
years of age. The majority of children enter primary school at 
age 5 and remain in school for at least 10 years. The first 8 years 
of the educational system comprise primary schooling; secondary 
schooling, normally referred to as postprimary, continues through 
4 years of general, prevocationul, and university preparatory edu- 
cation. In the case of many students going on to the university, 
and desiring to qualify for government financial assistance, a fifth 
year of specialized, advanced preparatory study’ is added, increas- 
ing the basic 12 year pattern to 13 years. 

The organization of elementary -secondary schooling ordinarily 
follows one of two patterns: The basic 8-4 (or 8-5) combination of 
primary and postprimary schools or departments; or the newer 
6-2-4 (or 6-2-5) combination which places the last 2 years of the 
primary cycle in a separate “intermediate” department or school. 
The latter system is well established in the main cities and larger 
provincial towns. There has been and continues to be, however, 
considerable experimentation with and divergence from these gen- 
eral patterns, depending on local school facilities and needs. An 
example would be two 6-year secondary schools opened in February 


1 Report •/ fhe Conutiitioii on Education !■ Veto Zealand. Wellington : R. X. Owen. 
The Qorernment Printer. 1902. 685 p. 
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1963 in Geraldine and Te Karaka ns nn experimental 6-6 pattern 
of school organization. 

Primal and postprimary schooling are offered in both public and 
private institutions, and higher education almost entirely in public 
institutions. In 1958, approximately 88 percent of the total primary 
school enrollment and 83 percent of the postprimary enrollment 
were in state (public) schools. Most nonpublic schools, especially 
at primary level, are denominational, the largest number (273 out 
of 335 private primary schools in I960)* being Roman Catholic. 
Private schools tend to follow the same outward pattern, basic cur- 
riculum, and terminology since their students are prepared for the 
same type of school certificates and for the same higher education 
as those in the public schools. 

Public primary, intermediate, and Maori schools are ordinarily 
coeducational as are the district high schools and technical colleges 
[schools], A little over one-third of the remaining secondary 
schools are also coeducational. The private primary schools may 
be either coeducational or single-sex, while most private secondary 
schools are for either boys or girls, exclusively. 

The school year in New Zealand runs from early February to 
early or mid-December, depending on the level of instruction. Pub- 
IC primary schools are required to offer a minimum of 400 half-days 

aoo“! St . i y? 10n *** }ear ’ P 0St P rirnni 7 schools have a minimum of 
380 half-days per year. The 40-42 week year is usually divided 
mto three terms of about 13 to 1G weeks each, with 2-week holidays 
between terms in mid-May and at the end of August, as well as the 

longer summer vacation (Christmas holiday) in December and 
January. 


0f 8Utl,tlc * Z'alont Official Yearbook im 

Wellington. R. K. Oven, The Ooreroinent Printer, 1962. p 228. 
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CHAPTER II 


Educational Administration and Finance 


The ADMINISTRATION of education in New Zealand demon- 
strafes a combination of centralized and local authority directly 
attributable to the history of the nation and its schools. In the 
days of provincial^ government, from the New Zealand Constitution 
Act of 1852 to 1876, when the provinces ceased to eiist as political 
entities, Provincial Education Hoards controlled the separate and 
varying public school systems of each province. 


Act of 1877: District Boards and School Committees 




The Education Act of 1877, passed to fill the void after the dis- 

rJd r, ° f r, OV r? T h ° rity ’ P ,ftCed the Public primary 

and district high schools (secondary departments attached as “tops” 

to the primary schools) under the control of District Education 
Boards. The territorial jurisdiction and membership of these dis- 
trict boards coincided in many cases exactly with that of the former 
provincial boards, and their establishment was considered at the 
time to represent a victory for the proponents of local as opposed 
to centralized control of education. 

In each school district constituted by the Act of 1877, house- 
holders elected a School Committee to manage local educational 
• a . ir ^j ^ ese commit tee8, in turn, elected members of their Dis- 
trict Education Board, which had wide powers to administer funds, 
appoint and remove teachers, set salaries, and control the school 
inspectorate. In addition to being the authority for primary edu- 
ction, the Board provided postprimary education through the estab- 
lshment and control of district high schools. Responsibility for 
e financing of the public school system, however, was assumed by 
e co ony as a whole, and a small national Department of Educa- 
tion was set up in Wellington to administer the distribution of funds 
raised by centralized government taxation. 
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The Department of Education 


In addition to holding the purse strings for public elementary, 
secondary, technical and teacher education throughout the country, 
the Department of Education noy sets educational standards 
through curriculum, course syllabuses, and standardized examina- 
tions for the School Certificate. The department also is directly 
responsible for special schools for the Maoris, schools for malad- 
justed and deaf children, and the correspondence schools for chil- 
dren in isolated areas. 


Orginlzitioa 

The Minister of Education, appointed by the Prime Minister 
from among the members of the House of Representatives of the 
New Zealand Parliament, is an officer of Cabinet rank and, as 
a Minister of the Crown, is responsible to Parliament. Under the 
Minister, the Director of Education is the permanent head of the 
Department of Education. He and members of his staff are career 
civil servants. Reporting to the Director are the Officer for Higher 
Education, who is the department’s liaison with the universities and 
with the National Council of Adult Education, and the Superin- 
tendent of Child Welfare, whose division manages the special state 
schools for the deaf and for mentally and emotionally maladjusted 
children. The division in addition^ is concerned with preventive 
social welfare measures, the care of state wards, and neglected and 
delinquent children. Also reporting to the Director of Education 
are two assistant directors, one for professional and the other for 
administrative matters in the schools. 

Under the Assistant Director (Professional) are the Chief In- 
spector. of Primary Schools, and subdivisions concerned with the 
primary school inspectorate, primary teacher training, preschool 
services (kindergartens and nursery play centers), primary curricu- 
lum and teaching aids, school publications, and numerous special 
services, including the primary section of the Correspondence School. 

| Similarly, the staff of the Chief Inspector of Postprimary Schools 
j includes among its duties training for postprimary Reaching, voca- 
■ tional guidance services, and supervision of the secondary division 
: of the Correspondence School. The Superintendent of Technical 
Education is also responsible to the Director of Education, pri- 
marily for technical schooling beyond the postprimary level. 

The Officer for Islands Education and his staff, also under the 
Assistant Director (Professional), serve as advisory personnel to the 
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Department of Island Territories, which administers New Zealand’s 
Pacific Island Dependencies. Under special cooperative programs, 
the department also supervises and provides a^stance to schools in 
independent Pacific island territories, such as Tonga and Western 
Samoa, and in the British Crown Colony of Fiji. For example, it 
recruits and maintains contact with some 200 New Zealand teachers 
scattered throughout a wide area of the South Pacific, and super- 
vises the study and welfare of about 400 young trainees from the 
various islands who are studying in New Zealand. 

Under the Assistant Director (Administrative) are subdivisions 
which are responsible for international educational relations (in- 
cluding work of the Secretariat of the New Zealand Commission 
for UNESCO) ; research, reports, and statistics; acquisition of sites, 
construction and equipment of school buildings; drafting and inter- 
pretation of school legislation and regulations; the educational 
budget and distribution of funds; and the classification, grading, 
conditions of service, and salary scales for teachers. 


Chart II. Organization and Administration in tho Now Zoaland 
Department of Education 
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The National Library Service, with its country and school library 
services, the National Library Centre, and the Library School, which 
trains professional librarians, is “formally” a part of the Depart- 
ment of Education, although it enjoys a large measure of independ- 
ence in operation. 1 

Other activities of the department include regular school broad- 
casts linked with the school curriculum and official subject sylla- 
buses; free circulation of educational films and records through the 
National Film Library; and the publication of the School Journal , 
Primary School Bulletin , Post-Primary School Bulletin , Education 
Gazette , and Education (a magazine for teachers). 

Textbooks are free for all primary, and since 1959, for all post- 
primary pupils, in both public and private schools. The books, 
chosen by local school authorities from a wide variety of texts, are 
considered the property of the schools and are loaned tu the pupils 
for their use. 


Primary School Administration 


In terms of structure, the pattern set in 1877 has remained basic 
for New Zealand primary school administration. In the intenveto- 
ing years, however, there has been a gradual trend toward aphift 
of responsibility and control: first, from the School Committees to 
the I^istrict Education Boards, which were the chief power in edu- 
cational matters from 1877 to 1900; and later, from the boards to 
the Department of Education. Establishment in 1901 of a national 
scale for primary teacher salaries and, a few years later, of a 
national system of grading teachers for employment, played a major 
part in these changes, which can be attributed, at least partly, to 
growing public discontent over inequalities of education under the 
various district boards. An additional factor was the primary 
teacher’s national organization, the New Zealand Educational Insti- 
tute, established in 1883. Another important step was the transfer 
of the primary school inspectorate from the boards to the Departs 
ment of Education in 1914, when the Education Act of that year 
“consolidated and amended” previous educational legislation. As 
amended over the years, this Act is still (as of 1962) the^basic law 
under which the public educational system of New Zealand is ad- 
ministered.* 

The local School Committee’s main function is the care of school 


* Heath, Kathryn O. Ministrle* 0 / Bduettion. U.8. Office of Bdncatton. Waahlng- 
too: Government Printing Office. 1062. p. 467. (Material In this lection li baaed 
largely on Information from the cited publication.) 

> Ibid p. 462. 
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provides a focal point for the formation and expression of local 
opinion on educational affairs. The District Education Boards con- 
tinue to have considerable influence on local educational interests, 
buildings, grounds, and equipment, although the committee also 
and to take the initiative in recommending new buildings, sites, 
facilities, school transportation services, and consolidation of schools. 
The final decision in all such matters, however, lies with the Depart- 
ment of Education or the Minister of Education. * 

There are now 10 education districts and therefore 10 District 
Education Boards in the country* and almost 2,000 School Com- 
mittees. Together with the postprimary school councils and boards 
of governors or boards of managers for secondary schools, theso 
bodies represent a substantial local “lay” participation in education 
affairs in New Zealand, and sei^e to offset the centralization of 
administration and control under the Department of Education. In 
actuality, the department and the boards now tend to work together 
in better harmony than during the central- versus local-control 
battles ef the past. This may be traced in part to the creation in 
1956 of a Standing Committee on Administration — a permanent 
working committee representing both the Education Boards and 
the Department of Education. In the relationship of these bodies, 
through the committee, the tendency is to consider curriculum, 
teaching methods, and the internal organization of the schools as 
being “professional” matters, which belong to the department. On 
the other hand, the maintenance of services, buildings, and equip- 
ment are regarded primarily as “business administration” matters 
within the purview of the District Education Boards. 

The department in recent years has somewhat* decentralized its 
own operations through the establishment of branch offices — the first 
in Auckland in 1948, a second in Christchurch, South Island, in 
1960, and a third to be set up in W^Jlington. 

Postprimanr Schools 


With the exception of the district high schools, which were sec- 
ondary departments added to already existing primary schools, 
secondary education was not placed under the District Education 
Boards by the Act of 1877. Separately established secondary schools 
continued under their own boards" of governors, and later 19tlf cen- 
tury legislation set up local, independent high school boards, each 

• Tfaeaa are: Auckland, South Auckland. Taranaki. Wanfanul, Hawke's Baj. Welling 
ton, Nelson, Canterbury, Otafo, and Southland. For a comprehensive blatory of the 
education boards and the • truffle between local and centralised control of education 
in New Zealand, aea U B. Webb, The Control a/ Mduoation tee New Zealand. Walllaf- 
too : Connell for BdocatSonal Baseareh, 1937. 
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in control of its own land endowments provided under the Educa- 
tion Reserves Act of 1877. As free public secondary educational 
opportunities were gradually broadened to include more and more 
of the school-age population, the central Department of Education 
became increasingly involved in the supervision and control of this 
^ level, as well as of primary schooling. A national staffing and 
salary scalo for postprimary teachers was established in 1920, and 
control of secondary School funds passed to the department in the 
same year under authority of the Education Amendment Act of 
1920. Beginning in 1919, all revenue received by public postprimary 
schools was transmitted to the government and the endowment re- 
serves themselves were vested in the crown as of the following year. 

The public postprimary schools now receive their total cost of 
salaries and incidental expenses from the Department of Education, 
which also is responsible for inspection and overall curriculum mat- 
ters. TK& schools are, however, locally administered and managed 
according to their type: state secondary, technical high, and com- 
bined, by individual boards of governors or managers. District 
high schools are operated by the District Education Boards respon- 
sible for primary schools in the area. When district high schools 
have been replaced by new, separate secondary schools, the, latter 
sometimes have remained under the district education board for 
varying periods of time — in a few cases, for many years. Thus, 
this distinction of administrative control tends to be blurred in 
practice. 

In some metropolitan areas, mainly Christchurch and Wellington, 
grdups of secondary schools are linked together for administrative 
purposes under Post primary Schools Councils. The councils 1 re- 
sponsibility is to oversee the total secondary needs of their respec- 
tive areas and to advise the Department of Education accordingly. 
Each school, however, retains its own board of governors with a 
large measure of autonomy in the control and management of its 
particular institution. 

Private Schools aid Higher Education * 


Private schools, at both elementary and secondary levels, are re- 
quired by law to comply with defined standards of facilities, staff, 
equipment and curriculum as a prerequisite for required registration 
with the Department of Education. They are subject to inspection 
by department staff and are also provided with certain professional 
^ervices, textbooks, and school publications of the department. 

Higher education in New Zealand is wholly state-supported in 
terms of finance. Until the end of 1961, the control of all univer- 
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sity education was vested in the University of New Zealand, undtr 
which the actual teaching institutions— tho'constituent universities 
or university colleges, and the agricultural colleges— operated. Sin.e 
the dissolution of the University of New Zealnnd nt. the end of 19(;i 
and the clevntion of its component parts to separate university 
status, this level of the educational system receives financial sup 
port through tho University Grants Committee, which also admin 
isters the government bursary (scholarship) program for students. 
The Universities Entrance Hoard, a separate entity, is responsible 
for establishing and maintaining a common educational standard 
as a prerequisite to university entrance throughout the country. 
This subject is more fully treated in Chapter V, “Higher Edu 
cation.” * * 


Educational Finance 


As has been indicated, the financing of education in New Zealand 
is highly centralized. Each year the education “vote” [appropria 
tion] by the Dominion Parliament out of central tax funds makes 
up a large proportion of the government budget, and includes 
monies for school buildings and equipment, textbooks, teachers’ 
salaries, teacher education, university institutions, and various stu 
dent aid programs (bursaries), as well as the administration of the 
central Department of Education. In 19 G 1- G 2 this appropriation 
was £47,052,500 ($131, 747, 000). 4 

In terms of percentage of national income or of gross national 
product, educational expenditures in 1960-61 were reported to be 
3.91 percent and 3.4 percent, respectively. In tho same year educa- 
tional expenditure represented 9.45 percent of total government 
expenditure. 5 


Nongovernmental contributions to the public education system— 
by parents and other donors — is not precisely reported, but is esti- 
mated at about £500,000 per annum ($1,400^)00), or a little more 
than one percent of the government’s appropriation for education* 
Despite the fact that as a matter of policy staifte financial aid hr 
not granted directly to private schools, they benefitWirectly from 
several sources, such as .(1) subsidies for certain (ypes of audio- 
visual aids or equipment, and learners’ swimming pools; (2) the 
advisory assistance of Department of Education iru pectors during 
their required visits to registered private schools; (3) free textbooks, 




4 New Zealand. Department of Education. Report of 
the Yeor Rnded Ml December i$$i. (H.l) Wellington* 

Printer, 1062. p. 6. 

• Report of the Commission on Rdneetion, p. 135-37. 
•Ibid. p. 134. 


the Minister of Rdncetion for 
R‘ B. Owen. The Government 
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and assistance to private school pupils in the form of boarding 
allowances; (4) postprimary school bursaries, Maori scholarships, 
and free transport or bus services. Other indirect assistance results 
from the provision that teacherstrained at government expense are 


building grants to certain denominational residential secondary 
schools for Maoris. This program has not operated since 1952. 
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CHAPTER III 


Preprimary and Primary Education 

N 

liEAV ZEALAND CHILDREN may enter kindergartens at tKe 1 
age of 3, and admission to primary school is permissible by law 
between the ages of 5 and 7. The majority of children are in school 
before the age of 6. 

Preprimary schooling is not included in the regular public school 
system of New Zealand. Half-day private programs of 1 or 2 years 
for children from 3 to 4 years of age are provided by the Free 
Kindergarten Associations, and for children aged 2 y 2 to 4, part- 
time programs are conducted by Nursery Play Center Associations. 
In 1959, the Department of Education in Wellington reported that 
about one preschool child in six was enrolled in one of these pro- 
grams. By the end of 1960, there were 200 free kindergartens rec- 
ognized or approved by the Department, administered by 63 asso- 
ciations, and enrolling 15,168 children (7,877 in morning sessions, 
7,291 in afternoon sessions). In the same year, 141 recognized 
nursery play centers cared for 4,391 children. 1 

Although technically not public schools, these free kindergartens 
and nursery play centers receive a good deal of government assist- 
ance. Government subsidies are available to kindergartens on the 
basis of £2 for every £1 of private contribution for acquiring new 
sites, building new or improved facilities, and purchasing equip- 
ment. Annual monetary grants are also provided by the Depart> 
ment of Education to assist financially in the maintenance of the 
nursery play centers. In addition, the Department of Education 
provides teachers’ salaries in all approved kindergartens, the sal- 
aries of instructors at schools which train kindergarten teachers, 
and allowances for students in training. 

The Department also controls the numbers of such students ad- 
* mitted each year, as well as the number of new kindergartens recog- 
nized for the payment of subsidy. It also sets national standards 
for sites, buildings, staffing and equipment, and provides personnel 
to advise and assist local associations and principals. 


1 New Zealand. Department of Stattatlca. Vew Zooland Official Yearbook 1 9*9. 
Wellington ; R. E. Owen. The Gore rumen t Prlntar, 1962. p. 224. 
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Despite such recognition and substantial financial assistance from 
public funds, both kindergartens and nursery play centers retain 
the character of voluntary organizations, operating their own insti- 
tutions and employing their own staffs. 


Prtaary EdocttiM 


The full primary course in theory covers 8 years of schooling up 
to approximately age 13, but in practice the time spent by the indi- 
vidual child in completing the program may vary from 7 to 9 years, 
depending on several factors. Contrary to the practice in most other 
countries, New Zealand children are not required to enter school at 
t lie beginning of the school year or even at the beginning of a term. 
They may enter the first primer class of the infant department on 
their fifth birthday, or as soon thereafter as possible, and proceed 
through “Primers 1-4” at a rate of speed commensurate with indi- 
vidual abilities and accomplishments. 

In theory, and on the average, each primer class takes about half 
a school year to complete, promotion to the next level being based 
larggly on general maturity and reading skill. Usually, pupils 
spend about 2 years in the infant department before advancing to 
Standard 1. Surveys and statistics indicate that a few children 
stay as little aft a year in the primer classes, while some require 
about 3 years. The duration for most children in these classes 
varies between 1 y 2 and 2 y 2 years, about 95 percent having begun 
school by the age of 6 years, 3 months. 

The normal progression after primer classes extends through 4 
years of classes designated Standard 1*4, approximately third 
through sixth year of schooling. However, some schools in recent 
years have been experimenting with special groupings and ungraded 
classes to include not only the infant department, but also Stand- 
ard 1 and sometimes Standard 2. This varies the length of study 
according to the individual pupil and delays the beginning of the 
more routine class-by-class, year-by-year advancement until Stand- 
ard 2 or 3. Thus all references to “years* or “grades” throughout 
the New Zealand school system should be viewed with this back- 
ground and possible variation in mind. 

In general, the principle of regular annual promotion is followed 
in at least the latter half of the primary and the intermediate pro- 
grams, although this is not an invariable practice. Bright children 
m many cases move up faster, passing to postprimary schooling 
before their 13th birthday (16.2 percent in 1959). Most students, 
however, have had between 7% and 8% years of formal schooling 
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by the time they complete the full primary cycle (including inter- 
mediate classes), at the average age of 13^ years. In addition, 
many schools are experimenting with “streaming” and other tech- 
niques in which students are regrouped by ability in individual 
subjects, thus crossing and blurring class lines and standard pro- 
motion practices. 

The primary school curriculum in Standards 1-4 includes English 
skills, arithmetic, social studies (mainly geography and history), 
character training, art and crafts (including needlework for girls), 
nature study, physical education (including swimming), health edu- 
cation, and music. 


Upper Primary (Intermediate) 


The roughly seventh and eighth years of schooling, in classes now 
normally designated Form I and Form II (formerly Standards 5 
and 6) is called upper or higher primary, or, with increasing fre- 
quency, “intermediate” schooling. Since World War II, separate 
intermediate “consolidated schools”, serving several primary school 
districts, or some intermediate departments attached to secondary 
schools have largely provided this level of study. The first separate 
intermediate school was set up in 1922. Its establishment was In- 
fluenced substantially by the junipr high school movement in the 
United States, and, in fact, intermediate schools were called “junior 
high schools” until about 1930. For a brief period, a few schools 
experimented with plans for a 3-year intermediate schooling period, 
based on the U.S. 6-3-3 pattern, but this did not materialize. Today, 
the intermediate school covers only Forms I and II, except for the 
occasional school which has a very few Form III students who are 
not going on to postprimary schooling, but who have not yet reached 
the legal school-leaving age of 15. By 1961, there were 58 separate 
intermediate schools plus 6 of the older intermediate departments 
attached to secondary schools, enrolling a total of 33,164 students, 
or rougnty 40 percent of Forms I and II public school enrollment. 2 

Separate intermediate schools usually vary in size from about 300 
to 700 pupils* They offer a general curriculum adapted where nec- 
essary to serve the interests and needs of children having different 
levels of ability and academic goals. The pooling of resources re- 
sulting from school consolidation makes possible the provision of 
specialized teachers and facilities,, and students are generally 

* New Zealand. Department of Education. Report 0 / the It ini* ter of Ednection for 
the Jeer Ended St December 19$1. (B.l) Wellington: R. 1. Owen, The Government 

Printer, 1902. p. 44-40. 

1 Howerer, one Interned late achool, Palmerston North, bad an arertfe roll of 900 
In September 1961. /bid., p. 44. 
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‘streamed” according to ability. The curriculum may include, in 
addition to the core work in English, social studies, and subjects 
mentioned above for Standards 1-4, some beginning work in foreign 
languages; mathematics, special literature, art, and music courses 
for the more able or those planning for later university entrance; 
and practical courses, such as woodworking, metalworking, sewing, 
cooking, or typing. More nonbiological sciences, mathematics, and 
foreign languages are being introduced at the present time, as 
facilities and qualified teachers become available. This same cur- 
riculum applies in general to work in Form I .and Form II taken 
at the regular primary schools or in attached intermediate depart- 
ments, depending on the size and the facilities available at each 
school. I 

In a typical Form II class (eighth year), about one-half of the 
class time in each week is devoted to English (reading, oral and 
written skills, grammar, spelling, handwriting) and arithmetic, or 
about 9 and 4 hours of instruction in these subjects respectively. 
The remaining time is divided among social studies (2 hours); 
1 hour each of nature study or general science, music, and art and 
crafts; about 2 hours of physical education and games; health edu- 
cation (one-half hour) ; and practical subjects such as sewing, cook- 
ing, gardening, handcrafts, woodwork, etc., (l-2y 2 hours). Count- 
ing the intervals between classes, the total instruction per week at 
Form II level is approximately 25 hours. 

School Statistics 

% 

New Zealand primary schools which still offer the entire 8-year 
program are known os “full” primary schools, while those which 
have classes only through Standard 4, or for 6 years, are called 
“contributing” schools. Including both kinds, New Zealand now 
has approximately 2,000 public primary schools with more than 
11,000 classrooms, serving some 370,000 children. These schools, all 
coeducational, range in size from small rural schools with 25 pupils 
or less, to some larger schools serving 800 or more students. Schools 
enrolling 25 to 200 pupils are the most common. 

Private primary schools numbered 336 in 1961, having approxi- 
mately 55,000 students and & total of 1,480 teachers. 4 

As in many other parts of the world, the pressure of a rapidly 
rising school population has necessitated significant expansion in 
New Zealand’s primary school facilities and staffs since 1945, and 
continues to present problems of many kinds. Not the least of these 
is oversized classes, especially in the larger schools where classes 


« IHi, p. 0L 
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may frequently have 40 or more students. Although classes in gen- 
eral are smaller than they were 20 or 30 years ago, modern teaching 
methods impose greater demands, and the 1:40 ratio is fully recog- 
nized as unsatisfactory. Both educational authorities and the teach- 
ers themselves, through their professional organizations, are aiming 
for a 1:35 ratio as soon as circumstances permit. 5 


»/M< L 




* 




CHAPTER IV 


Postprimary (Secondary) Education 

PoSTPRIM AKY SCHOOLING in Now Zealand reflects (he in- 
creasing efforts in recent decades to provide effective programs 
suited to all youth in the approximately 13-10 age group. The first 
“free places” were introduced in the district high schools in 1901; 
in 1014, the first 2 years of post primary schools were made free to 
nil who passed the final primary “proficiency certificate examina- 
tion”; and in 1936 the proficiency certificate was abolished, thus 
opening secondary schooling to any students who wished it. All 
students who complete a course in Form II (approximately eighth 
jrrnde) in the primary schools, or who will be 14 years of age by 
March 31 of the following year, are now eligible for free postpri- 
mary schooling, to the age of 19. In 1960, 97.8 percent of those 
leaving full primary schools, and 98.7 Percent, of those from inter- 
mediate schools or departments, enrolled in postprimary classes, 1 
where the average stay is almost 3 years. These figures may be com- 
pared with 60 |>crcent in 1936 and 80 percent in 1945, respectively, 
of primary school graduates going on to postprimary study. 


Types of Schools 


Public postprimary schools in New Zealand have several different 
designations, based on their administration, control, or the type of 
emphasis in their programs: 

1 State secondary schools are separate institutions which usually place 
principal emphasis on an academic, college preparatory program up to 
university entrance level although they also offer general and prevoca- 
tlonal courses. 

2. District high schools found largely in rural areas or smaller towns, are 
coeducational secondary departments of public primary schools, and 
may offer both the general and academic curriculums, and also agrlcul- 


1 Nfw Zealand. Department of 8taUatlca. Nrw Zealand Official Taartaeft iffl. 
Wellington: R. j;. Owen, The Oort rumen t Printer, 1&S2. p. 225. 
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tural, commercial, or domestic science programs as desired, or as equip- 
ment and staff are available. 

3. Technical high schools, mainly In the larger cities, put more emphasis 
on prevocatlonal and, In some cases, advanced technical subjects, but 
also offer general and university-preparatory programs. 

4. Combined schools offer both the full academic secondary and technical 
high school programs, and are perhaps the closest approximation in 
New Zealand to what Is termed a comprehensive high school in the 
United States. 

These distinctions are often more in name and in theory than in 
fact, however, since the current trend is for all public postprimary 
schools to be multilateral or comprehensive in their offerings. Only 
some of the older schools in the principal cities remain as specialized 
as the definitions above would indicate. Private schools, on the 
other hand, tend to follow more closely the older academic school 
pattern, though many of them have broadened their range of courses 
in recent years. In British style, a number of these private second- 
ary schools, and state schools as well, have retained the term “gram- 
mar school” or “college” in their names. 

Public postprimary schools may be either coeducational or single- 
sex; many have hostels attached, making them in effect, boarding 
schools. Private secondary schools tend to be exclusively for either 
boys or girls. 

Two new-type public secondary schools were established on an 
experimental basis in 1903 — Waikoku College at Te Karaka in the 
Hawkes Bay Education District (North Island) and Geraldine 
High School, South Canterbury (South Island). These schools 
were designed as coeducational central schools integrating study from 
Form I (intermediate level) through Form VI, thus cutting across 
the present primary-post primary boundary. The purpose was to 
offer wider opportunities and social contacts than would be possible 
in smaller local schools, as well as specialist subject teachers and 
facilities and an earlier start on some postprimary subjects. 


Carricnlums 


Classes at the postprimary level begin with Form III and n.,iv 
extend to Form VI. In the present curriculum, adopted in 1945, 
students in the first 2 years of all types of postprimary schools— 
Forms III. and IV, or the 9th and 10th grades- — are required to 
spend a little more than half of their class hours, the time varying 
according to the emphasis of the school, on & common core of sub- 
jects, including Engnsh, soeial studies, general science, elementary 
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mathematics, music, art and crafts, and physical education. In 
practice, a great deal more time is given to these core subjects, or < 

their extended syllabuses, than the regulations require. The re- 
mainder of the student’s time is devoted to optional subjects in line 
with individual interests, objectives, or abilities. ( 

The minimum hours of instruction per week prescribed by the 
1954 Education (Postprimary Instruction) Regulations for core sub- 
jects, and hours for minimum total instruction through Form V 
ure : 1 



Hours per week 

Total hours for 
School Certificate 
(including 
Form V) 1 

Form 

III 

Form 

IV 

Kogllsh and social studies _ _ _ 

5.5 

5.0 

14.5 

General science and elementary 




mathematics ___ _____ _ 

8,5 

2.5 

8.0 

Music, craft and fine art _ _ _ _ 

2.5 

2.5 

7.0 

Physical education . 

2.0 

2.0 

6.0 

Optional subjects _____ _ _ __ 

6.5 

7.0 

24.5 

Total _____ 

20.0 

20.0 

60.0 


1 The minimum allotment* are not specifically spelled out for Form V, alnce the total 
in School Certificate level may already bare been covered by additional core-aubject time 
In Forma 111 to IV, In wblcb cate there would be no additional requirement In Form V. 


These requirements are expressed in terms of units, each repre- 
senting a full clock^hour of class time spent on the subject each 
week throughout a school year. Thus, five periods of 45 minutes 
each per week for a given subject would equal 3.75 units, or five 
periods of 50 minutes each, roughly 4.2 units. In actuality, niost 
students exceed this minimum 20 hours of instruction per^week; 
secondary school records reflect from 23 to 27 units as a normal 
ceurse, or about 5V 2 hours in school each day. Optional subjects 
include academic subjects such as foreign languages (usually French, 
Iatin, or German in that order of preference), mathematics, sci- 
ence, social sciences, or fine arts, as well as a wide variety of general, 
provocational, or practical subjects. 

There are six “streams” or course programs in New Zealand post- 
primary education: The academic or university-preparatory pro- 
gram (known officially as the “professional” course); the general 
course; and four pre-vocational streams: commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, and home life. Table 1 shows the July 1961 full-time 


*N«w Zealand. Department of Bdaeatloa. Tho ItetHn (Postprimosy Instruction) 
Regulations and Bulls Ousts of Instruction end Prescriptions for ths School CsrHfioots 
R famine! ion. Wellington : R. I. Owes, Tbs OoTsnmsst Printer, IMS. p. 8. 
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enrollment for three types of public postprimary schools in thne 
types of courses. 

Table 1 —Number of full-time pupils in three types of postprimary 
schools and courses, by sox: 1961 


Courses 


Typo of school 

Professional 

(Academic) 

General 

Prevocatlonal. 


Hoys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

GlrLs 

Total 

18,863 

18,230 

10,713 

6,082 

22,917 

23,0!):) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

n 

6 

7 

Secondary _ 

14,041 

1,179 

2,743 

14,606 

1,249 

2,294 

8,113 

909 

1,691 

4,790 

ono 

11,983 

1.161 

9,773 

14,631 

1,080 

7,378 

Combined 

Technical 

1,030 

[Source : Adapted from New Zealand Department of Education. Report of the MtnUter 
of Education for the Tear Ended Si Dteember 19€1, (E.l) Wellington: R E Owen 

The Government Printer, 1062. pp. 60-03] ' 

Some fairly common curriculum patterns for two types of Forms 
III and IV programs are : 




Units 

(clock hours) of instruction 
per iccck 

Subjects : 

English ___ 


* 


Professional 
( academic ) 
course 

Oeneral 

course 

Social studies 





4.0 

4.0 

A 

General science 





4.0 

4.0 

A 

Mathematics 





A it 

French 





a n 

n.U 

Physical education 
Craft or art work 





23 

Music 





7 


Commercial practice or accounting 



• 1 

.7 

4.0 

Total 





1.9 

24.11 


Numerous variants of curriculum patterns are found. The most 
linguistically gifted pupils may take a second foreign language 
(Latin, German, or others), by a slight reduction in the time alloca- 
tion for such other subjects as English or social studies. In other 
cases, greater emphasis may be placed on mathematics and science 
ucing the tune spent on languages. However, approximately 
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4 hours of class time per week would be devoted to the major sub- 
jects in any case. Prevocational type programs, such as the com- 
mercial, home life or trade-industrial streams, usually follow the 
same basic pattern as the general course curriculum, with appropri- 
ate time reductions in some other subjects. For example, the hom$ 
life program might reduce the time spent on mathematics, or the 
industrial trade program reduce the h<tars in social studies, general 
science, or art* and craft work. 

In the past, a large number of New Zealand children left school 
at the end of these first 2 years (Forms III and IV) or even earlier, 
as soon as they reached the legal school-leavirfg age of 15. In 1948, 
for example, approximately one-half of all pupils leaving the public 
I>ost primary schools had completed 2 years or less. In 1960, the 
statistics showed that only 8.5 percent of the pupils leaving school 
did so after 1 year in postprimary; an additional 32.53 percent after 
2 years; 31.97 percent after 3 years; 17.86 percent after 4 years; and 
10.62 percent after completing 5 or more years in postprimary 
school. 3 These 1960 percentages show a significant increase in length 
of schooling in the last several years. Thus, there would seem to 
^be a continuing upward trend in the number of students in the 
higher forms, and particularly in those remaining to school certifi- 
cate level, and beyond. 


Form V (School CirtJflcatf par) 


The curriculum in Form V (approximately the 11th year) is ordi- 
narily a continuation or development of the subjects taken in Forms 
III and IV, as previously outlined. Some standard subject group- 
ings are: 

1. English, geography, history, mathematics, general science (or special 
science), physical education, music 

2. English, French, mathematics, two special sciences such as physics and 
chemistry, physical education, music 

il. English, geography, mathematics, French, general science (or special 
science), physical education, music 

4. English, history, geography, French, general science (or special science), 
physical education, music 

5. English, geography, plus many variant combinations of p revocations! 
subjects 

In each group, at least 4.0 units (hours) would be devoted to each 
of the major subjects, and often up to 4.6 or 6 units to thoee sub- 
jects which the student intends to present for the School Certificate 
examinations. 


Nno ZmIm.4 OfioUl Tnrtwl 1**1, p. 331. 
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Certificates Awarded 


New Zealand School Certificate 

Most Form V students in both public and private schools prepare 
for the external School Certificate examination conducted annually 
in November by the New Zealand Department of Education. 4 The 
majority of students take this examination in 5 subjects, and no 
student may take more than 6 out of the more than 30 subjects 
available. These include both academic, or university preparatory 
fields, and practical or prevocational subjects. While no one school 
offers all of the subjects covered in the School Certificate examina- 
tion, many offer a wide range fr-em^hich the student may choose. 

Examination papers are prepared and" marked under Department, 
of Education auspices by panels of examiners representing the re- 
spective subject teachers, department staff, university specialists, 
and teachers’ college faculty. To receive the School Certificate, 
which is issued by the New Zealand Department of Education, a 
student must obtain an aggregate score of at least 50 percent of the 
total possible marks in English and three other subjects, and not 
less than 30 percent in any subject. 

The setting and grading of the certificate examinations is care- 
fully controlled in order to assure approximately equivalent stand- 
ards from one year to the next. The resulting certificate is there- 
fore indicative of a more or less standardized level of scholastic 
attainment in the subjects named on the individual's certificate. 
Since 1962, the certificates have shown the grade of each subject 
passed, according to an A, B, C, D scale. 5 

Although the School Certificate, introduced in its present form 
in 1945, originally was intended to come at the end of 4 years of 
post primary schooling, it has become more and more a 3-year cer- 
tificate, with the majority of students at least attempting the exami- 
nation at the end of their third year. Statistics show, for example, 
that in 1960, 95.7 percent of the boys and 92.2 percent of the girls 
taking the examination for the first time did so after 3 years in 
postprimary school, 6 or usually, after 10y 2 to liy 2 years of total 
preparation. The similar statistics in 1949 were 76 percent for the 
boys and 66 percent for the girls. About half of those who take the 


*83.1 percent of Form V students In 1900, according to tbe Report of The Com mil- 
lion on Education Veto tea land, Wellington : R. B. Owen, Tfat Government Printer, 
1002. p. 230. 

6 See tbe section on marking sjitems, p. 27. 

• New Zealand. Department of Education. Report of the Minister of Education for 
the Tear Ended it December 1900. (B.l) WeUington : R. E. Owens, The Government 
^ Printer, 1001. p. 16. 
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examination each year pass on their first try; others may remain 
a second year in Form V and take the examination again at the end 
of a fourth year of postprimary preparation. It is reported that 
about 68 percent of all those attempting the examination ultimately 
pass and obtain the certificate. 

For those not going on to the university, the School Certificate 
often represents the termination of secondary schooling, and until 
February 1964 was the minimum qualification for entering primary 
teacher education and several other specialized professional training 
fields, such as nursing. Since then the minimum school qualifica- 
tions for entry to primary teacher training has been the Endorsed 
School Certificate (1 year of study beyond the School Certificate). 
Holding the School Certificate is not sufficient to gain entrance to 
a university, and at least 1 additional year’s work (fourth year) is 
required for this purpose. 

A “Certificate of Attainment (School Certificate Standard)” rep- 
resents the same level of subject achievement as demonstrated in the 
School Certificate examinations, but is given in cases where the indi- 
vidual has not satisfied the requirement of at least 3 years of formal 
post primary schooling. An example of this procedure would be an 
adult who had not remained in school through Form V, but who 
attempts to earn the certificate on the basis of self-study. Begin- 
ning in 1961, a Certificate of Education has been issued to candi- 
dates who fail to obtain a full School Certificate, but pass in one 
or more subjects. 


Form VI (Endorsed School Certificate) 


More and more students are now remaining in school after re- 
ceiving the School Certificate, in order to take the additional fourth 
year of study (university entrance year) in Lower Form VI or 
VIB. Such students take English and other major subjects related 
to their special interests or intended field of study at the university. 
Typical Sixth Form programs are: 

1. English, French, Latin, history, geography 

2 . English, French, history, geography, mathematics or a science 

3. English, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology 

4. English, mathematics, physics, chemistry, applied mathematics 

At least four units (hours ^>er week) of instruction would be given 
in each of these subjects and more likely five, especially if the stu- 
dent is a scholarship candidate. 

Since 1954, those who have completed satisfactorily a course of 
study 1 year beyond School Certificate level may receive an En- 
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dorsed School Certificate representing about 12 years’ total elemen- 
tary-secondary preparation. A satisfactory course of study must 
include at least 4 units (class hours per week) of instruction in 
each of 3 subjects approved by the Director of Education, and the 
student must receive a minimum of 20 units of instruction in his 
course. Such a certificate is required for university admission but 
is not necessarily considered to be of university matriculation stand- 
ard, entrance to the university being based on the recommendation 
of the student’s school, 7 or on passing university entrance exami- 
nations. 


Higher School Certificate 


An additional 13th year of study in the second year of Form VI 
(Upper VI, VIA, postuniversity entrance, or scholarship <fcss) is 
taken by a small but increasing number of students who wish to 
qualify for the Higher School Certificate,; and thus become eligible 
for a Fees and Allowances Bursary tenable for 4 or more years at 
the university. This form of state aid provides a grant of money, 
boarding allowance (where needed) and all tuition f&s. 

To qualify for the Higher School Certificate, the student must 
complete satisfactorily a year’s course of study beyond University 
Entrance standard, or 2 years in advance of the School Certificate 
standard. In cither year, the course must include at least 4 units 
of instruction in each of 3 subjects - approved by the Director of 
Education, and the total number of units must be at least 20. 
Before 1961, it was possible for a student to be matriculated and 
to be taking work in the university and at the same time be regu- 
larly enrolled in the postprimary Higher School Certificate class, 
although such cases were relatively rare. 

^ ^he Higher School Certificate is also awarded on the basis of a 
credit” pass in the University Entrance- Scholarship Examination, 
which may be taken by the brightest students at the end of Lower 
Form VI (12th year), but is ordinarily taken at the end of Upper 
Form VI (13th year) by about the top third of the class. This 
examination is considered in New s Zealand to be of a very high 
standard, and the subject level to approximate that of Stage I uni- 
versity courses. The examination is taken in five subjects and is 
competitive; in 1960 there were 693 candidates for the 60 scholar- 
ships available. Those who qualify for a university “scholarship” 
(whicto, in contrast to American word usage is sharply distinguished 
from a “bursaiV’ or monetary assistance on the basis of merit and 

7 oxplaaattea of \ccrwHUdon" la Cbapter V, "Hlfhtr Education". 
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need) belong to the top .1 or .2 percent of their ago group and are 
sometimes given first-year university credit for some of the subjects 
passed, as well as more financial aid than bursary recipients. The 
1 Diversity Entrance Scholarship Examination is given each year at 
the same time as the regular university entrance examination, and 
is taken in five academic subjects. Students who do not win scholar- 
ships but who reach a good standard of attainment may be rated as 
"passed with credit,” qualifying them for a Higher School Certificate. 


1 Marking Systems 

Most New Zealand secondary schools issue half-yearly (or term) 
and yearly reports on their pupils. The mark-levels are not stand- 
ardized and vary considerably from school to school. Without in- 
formation about academic standards of the particular school and 
the ability group in which the student has been placed, the marks 
themsolves are often of little use in judging individual perform- 
ance. It may lie noted, however, that the percentage marks appear- 
ing in a students end-of-year borm V report indicate approximately 
the marks his school would expect him to obtain in the School 
Certificate Examination, while those appearing in an end-of-year 
lower I'orm \I report would be geared as closely as possible to 
university entrance standards. 

The use of percentages, official in the public primary schools until 
a few years ago, was also traditional at postprimary level. Where 
this system is still used, the following general explanation is pro- 
vided as a rough guide: 

90-100 _ Excellent 
80^89 — Very good 
65-70 — Good 

50-64 — Average (or very fair) 

40-49 — Fair 
80-39 - Weak 
Relow 30 — Fall 

In interpreting such percentage marks, there is an interesting dif- 
ference in word usage and grading curve from customary practices 
in the United States. A distinction is made in New Zealand between 
a pass” mark or level — ordinarily stated as 40 or 50 percent — and 
a minimum mark below which the student fails (usually 30 per- 
cent). Thus & “pass” mark (40 or 50 percent as the case may be) 
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may well represent something closer to a “satisfactory pass” or even 
to the American “C” concept than one would assume. In 1961 at 
least one well-known school in New Zealand appeared to consider 
anything from 50-57 a “C”, 58-69 a “B” (defined as “well above 
average”), and marks in the 70’s as “A”. 

The usual marking pattern, in use on ttfe official “Postprimary 
School Record” form, is: 

1 — Very Good (roughly the upper 5 percent of the Form) 

2 ™ Good (the Dert highest 20 percent) 

3 — Average (about 50% of all pupils In the Form) 

4 — Passing (about the next 20 percent ) 

5 «=* Fall (the lowest 5 percent) 

The official School Certificate grading scale since 1961 has been in 
terms of letter grades which are provided on the certificate. These 
are explained in percentage terms as follows: 

A — 80 or above 
B - 65-79 
C - 50-64 
D - 30-49 
F — Below 30 

In discussing this scale with the author, a New Zealand educator 
visiting in the United States clarified that 50 percent is roughly the 
median point in the grading curve, and that an “A” grade might be 
earned by the top 4 to 8 percent of examination candidates through^ 
out the country, depending on the subject field. 


School Statistics 


One of the major problems in New Zealand education has been 
and continues to be the tremendous increase in school population. 
The total school enrollment, both public and private, has more than 
doubled in the last 20 years, and the pressure is now particularly 
acute at postprimary level. This has been attributed not only to 
the steadily rising birthrate and immigration since World War II, 
but also to the increasing tendency toward a longer stay in school, 
beyond age 15. Taken together these factors spell a need for more 
schools and, particularly, more teachers, a constant theme of educa- 
tion officials and agencies. Table 2 shows selected data for 1961 on 
the New Zealand postprimary schools. 
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Table 2. — Postprimary schools by type, number, enrollment, 
and staff: 1961 


[Source: Report of the Minister of Education for the Tear Ended December I9$t, 

(E.l) Wellington: R. E. Owen, The Government Printer, 1002. p. 54-50 and 72-74] 


Type of school 

Number 

of 

schools 

Enrollment 
as of 
July 1, 
1961 1 

Full-time 

staff, 

Sept, 1961 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

385 

206,734 

6,052 

Public Postprimary: 




Secondary _ 

110 

69,859 

3,113 

Combined 

7 

5,960 

249 

Technical. 

43 

100,797 

1,300 

Secondary departments of district 



high schools 1 _ _ 

95 

8,834 

410 

Correspondence school, secondary 



departments _ 


*532 

<71 

Private postprimary _ _ ___ __ 

110 

20,752 

909 


i Roughly midyear figure. School enrollmenta at secondary level vary between the 
beginning and end of the school year, due In part to the large droptout of students who 
complete the compulsory schooling at age 15. For example, the total public s<?bool 
enrollment, excluding the correspondence schools, on Mar. 1, 1901, was 114,886; by 
December 1061, 103,007, 

1 Including 10 Maori scboola. 

* Full-time pupils. Does not Include 2.515 part-time pupils. 

4 Assistant teachers. Other staff figures Include principals. 
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Higher Education 


> 


The University System 


The OLDEST HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION in 
New Zealand is the University of Otago in Dunedin, originally 
established in 1869 as a degree-granting university. In 1870, the 
University of New Zealand was founded, and received its royal 
charter in 1876. It was not, however, a teaching institution but a 
publicly financed ,- f independent and degree-granting body set up 
somewhat on the pattern of the University of London. The Uni- 
versity of New Zealand remained the sole degree-granting authority 
in the country from 1874, when the University of Otago agreed to 
affiliate as one of its university colleges, to December 31, 1961, when 
it was dissolved. Students actually attended one of the four con- 
stituent teaching colleges — Canterbury in Christchurch, established 
in 1873; Auckland, founded in 1882; Otago, and Victoria College 
of Wellington, begun in 1897— or the two affiliated agricultural in- 
stitutions the Agricultural College of Canterbury or Massey Agri- 
cultural College. ’ 4 

The Canterbury College of Agriculture was part of .the Canter- 
bury University College from 1897 to 1927, in which year it became 
an independent constituent college of the University of New Zea- 
land. Its first degree in agriculture was awarded in 1913. Massey 
College was established as a combination of the two agricultural 
schools begun by Victoria University College in 1924 and Auckland 
University College in 1925. 

In recent years a considerable degree of autonomy gradually de- 
volve upon or was delegated to these constituent institutions, in- 
cluding the right to examine students at undergraduate level, to set 
their own course regulations, and since 1954, to set certain individual 
degree requirements as well. In 1957, the university colleges offi- 
cially took their present titles of University of Auckland, Univer- 
sity of Canterbury, University of Otago, and Victoria University 
of Wellington. 


I 

1 

] 

1 
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With the legal dissolution of the parent University of New Zea- 
land in December 1961, these four universities became separate, 
autonomous, degree-granting institutions. At the same time, Can- 
terbury Agricultural College changed its name to Lincoln College, 
and became a constituent part of the University of Canterbury, 
while Massey Agricultural College affiliated with the Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wellington, which will grant its degrees. 

The academic year at university level runs from March to Novem- 
ber and is usually divided into three terms, the first two lasting 9, 
10, or 11 weeks each, and the third about 6 weeks, plus final exami- 
nations at the universities. The year is somewhat longer at the 
agricultural colleges. 


0 

Branch Colleges 


A recent development in the extension of higher education to 
meet the needs of an increasing school population in New Zealand 
is the establishment of branch university centers. These are planned 
not only to enlarge the teaching capacities of the parent major in- 
stitutions, but also to provide more convenient study facilities out- 
side the traditional four main geographical centers of higher edu- 
cation. 

In 1960 the University of Auckland opened a branch at Hamilton, 
some 70-75 miles to the south of Auckland. Now known as Waikato 
University College, the Hamilton * branch began its program with/ 
some 50 students, sharing temporary quarters with the new Hamil- 
ton Teacher’s College, and offering only a few Stage I (first year) 
arts subjects. Stage II (second year) and science subjects were 
scheduled to be added by 1964. A full BA. program is planned 
by 1965 

Palmers Wn North University College was similarly launched in 
1960 as a branch of the Victoria University of Wellington, both to 
serve the Manawatu area and to provide ^tramural or external 
(correspondence) instruction for New Zealanders throughout the 
country who were outside the reach of the regular university insti- 
tutions. The Palmerston College began with 189 internal students 
and 562 external students in first-year arts subjects only. In 1968, 
second year (Stage II) courses in English, education, and pure 
mathematics were added. Many of those enrolled as external stu- 
dents at Palmerston North are either teachers or teacher trainees 
at the teachers colleges located outside university centers. Consid- 
erable care is taken to approximate the work and subject coverage 
of the regular university courses for these external students. Re- 
quirements include regular assignments and written work submitted 
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weekly or biweekly, and it is expected that each such student will 
devote at least 10 hours per week to each subject in which he is 
enrolled. Most external students take one, or at most two, subject 
units per year on this basis; final examinations are the same as 
those given internal students in the same subject. 

As of 1963, Palmerston North University College and Massey 
College of Agriculture merged to form Massey University College 
of Manawatu. The new combined college will remain associated 
with Victoria University of Wellington, which will grant its degrees. 


AdmbiUtrativi Bodies 


The overall administration of higher education in New Zealand 
is the responsibility of the University Grants Committee, which was 
established early in 1961 as a statutory body replacing a former 
committee of the same name appointed under the Senate of the 
University of New Zealand. Durirfg 1961 this new committee 
worked closely with university officials in order to prepare for the 
administrative changeover necessitated by the dissolution of the cen- 
tral University of New Zealand. On January 1, 1962, the commit 
tee inherited the premises, staff, and records of the former Univer- 
sity of New Zealand, as well as many of its administrative functions. 
This committee also assisted the Minister of Education in drafting 
the Acts of Parliament, passed in 1961, setting up the present uni- 
versity system; surveyed the offerings and needs of the various 
higher educational institutions involved; and made a study of the 
government’s program fbr tuition fees and bursary allowances (see 
p. 60), resulting in a new system for these grants beginning in 1962. 
From that year, the committee became the financial administrator 
of government appropriations as the source of financial support for 
higher education. 

A second important administrative body is the Universities En- 
trance Board, set up in 1961. Its main function is “to establish and 
maintain by such means as it considers appropriate a common edu- 
cational standard as a prerequisite for University Entrance”. 1 Made 
up of representatives of the universities, the Department of Educa- 
tion, and the postprimary schools, the board now controls the 
nationwide university entrance system by examination or “accredita- 
tion” (see p. 74) as well as the university entrance scholarships 
examinations. 


1 Report of tko Untvonitf Grontt Committee for the Tear 196S. (1.8) Welllnftoa : 

a. 1. Owen, Th# Gorernment Printer, 1962. p. 4. 
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Uohnrslty EaraHnant 

Total college and university enrollment in New Zealand (exclusive 
of teachers colleges and postsecondary technical institutions which 
are dealt with in separate chapters) had risen to 16,524 by 1960 — 
a figure almost 3 times that of 1939. In terms of levels and types, 
this total is broken down into : 

12,339 matriculated undergraduates 
1,098 graduate students 

1,080 unmatrlculted students In university courses 

715 special students In short courses at the agricultural colleges 

1,232 “external” students, for which no level Is specified.* * 

A little less than one-third of the 16,524 total enrollment were 
women, and almost one-half were studying on a part-time basis. 
As of July 1, 1960, 6,605 of the internal registration figure repre- 
sented part-time students* many of them teachers or government 
employees. The proportion of part-time students to the total ap- 
pears to be highest in faculties of commerce (90 percent in 1959), 
in law (66 percent in 1959), and in arts and fine arts where it is 
roughly 60 percent. 4 On the other hand, students in agriculture, 
home science, physical education, or public administration tend to 
be mostly full-time, and in medicine and dentistry completely so. 
The individual university institutions, their original dates of estab- 
lishment, constituent schools or faculties and their enrollments are 
listed in table 3. 


Admission Raqolromdiits 

As indicated in the chapter on postprimary schools, university 
matriculation is based on the university entrance examination or 
its equivalent, representing, ordinarily, at least 12 years of elemen- 
tary-secondary preparation/ Prior to 1944, all applicants for uni- 
versity admission were required to pass the entrance examinations 
conducted by the University of New Zealand, normally at the end 
of 3 years of postprimary schooling, or roughly the point at which 
the present school certificate examination is taken. 

In 1944, & system of “accrediting” was begun, whereby postpri- 
mary schools which are approved by the university (through the 


*N«w Zealand. Department of Statistic*. New ZeaXonA Offiviol Yearbook 1 HI. 
Wellington : E. B. Owe*, Government Printer, 1962. p. 221 and 239. “Asternal" etn- 
dente are exempted from attendance at lectures In certain Oelda bat maj take final 
courae examinations and receive university credit on the baa la of private otndj. 

* Footer, J. f, ed. CoanameMia UniverHtU* Yearbook if 41. London: Aaoocla- 

tion of Unlveraltiea of the Brit lab Commonwealth, 1961. p. 627. 

«”Tbo Report on the Uni vanities.” BAwomtien (New Zealand), 9: At, March 1960. 
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Table 3. — Number of students In Individual university Institutions, 1 
by faculty or school: 1961 

[Source: Enrollment flftire* from Foster, J. F., ed. Commonwealth UnivertiHe « Year- 
book 1961, London : The Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
1962. p. 675-711. Information on institutional adulation as of 1062 from various 
later announcements and official publications.] 


i. 


University institutions 


Faculty or School 


Number of 
students 


University of Auckland (1882) : 
Auckland, North Island 


Arts 

Science 

Commerce 

Engineering 

Law 

Architecture 

Fine arts 

Music 

Education 

Post-Graduate School of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynaecology 
(National Women’s Hos- 
pital). 


1,628 

803 

703 

868 

BM - 
855 
160 
53 

43 

No data 


Waikato University College 


(1900) 


(Arts and education courses 
only ; enrollment of 79 stu- 
dents Included In University 
of Auckland figures above.) 


Total 


University of Canterbury 
(1873): 

Christchurch, South Island- 



Arts 

Engineering 

Science 

Commerce 

Law 

Music and fine arts 


Total — 

Lincoln College (1878) • Agriculture 

Horticulture 

Forestry (temporarily closed). 


Total 


University of Otago (1869) : 
Dunedin, South Island- 


Arts and music 

Medicine 

Science 

Commerce 

Home Science . 
Dentistry — — 


Law 

Physical Education 

Technology 4 

Physiotherapy 

Divinity 

Radiography 


Total 


*4,473 


1320 

698 

684 

581 

208 

176 


8,607 


672 

46 

No data 


718 
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TabU 3. — Conf/nu«d 


University institutions 


Victoria University of Welling- 
ton : 

Wellington, North Island 
(1807) 


^Palmerston North Un 
^ sity College (1960), 
Palmerston North, 
North Island 


l 


Total 


Massey College (1926), 
Palmerston North 


Total 


Faculty or school 


Arts t 

Commerce 

Science I 

Law 

8oc!a! science 

Political science and public 
administration. 

(Arts and education only; en- 
rollment Included above.) 


Agriculture 

Veterinary science (opened 
1962.) 


Number of 
students 


1382 

899 

847 

840 

17 

10 


8,445 


546 
No data 


546 


, 1 ***** p 30-32 for further details on change* * of statu* and nomenclature of Institu- 
tions. 

1 Do ** not Inclod# 604 external stodeat* Dot claudfled bj faculty or aehooL 
> Formerly Canterbury Collefe of Afrlcoltnre. Bee p. 3J. 

* Formerly School of liloea and Uetallorfy. 


Lni versifies Entrance Board) may “accredit”, or recommend for 
university entrance without external examinations, students whom 
they fee] are qualified to undertake university study, provided they 
have had at least 4 years of postprimary schooling. Students not 
thus accredited by their schools, or those from schools which are 
not approved for accrediting status, may still qualify for univer- 
sity entrance by passing the external University Entrance Exami- 
nation given in December of each year. 

In recent years more than half of the students have entered the 
university by way of accrediting, and the status of an accrediting 
school is zealously guarded and controlled by means of close liaison 
between school authorities and local university officials. The uni- 
versity liaison officers provide a continuous review of the academic 
standards, facilities, and staff qualifications of both public and 
private postprimary schools in their districts. Their reports and 
recommendations to the Universities Entrance Board are based on 
school visits, on results in the external School Certificate examina- 
tions each year, and on followup of the performance of a school’s 
former students at the university. Thus, the status of an “accredit- 
ing” school in New Zealand is somewhat analagous to that of an 
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accredited school in the United States. Although there has been 
criticism in New Zealand of this system, education authorities there 
state that the standard of preparation for the university and of 
those students qualifying for university admission is how actually 
somewhat higher than before the system of university entrance by 
accrediting began. 

In addition to matriculation by “accreditation”, or by passing at 
least four subjects in the university entrance examination (includ- 
ing English plus at least two subjects chosen from mathematics, 
sciences, social sciences or foreign languages), students may enter 
the university by passing the University Scholarship Examination, 
or by obtaining the Higher School Certificate. All matriculating 
students must ordinarily be at least 16 years old and, since 1961, 
may not be enrolled as full-time students in secondary or technical 
schools after matriculation. For the adult 21 years of age or older, 
there is allowance for provisional admission to most faculties with 
out the qualifications outlined above, but such students must pass 
at least three university units (subjects studied for a full year) 
before being considered fully matriculated. Such provisional ad- 
mission does not apply in the fields of medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, or home science. 

In the case of most faculties and fields, as long as places are avail- 
able, anyone may attend university lectures and classes, although 
matriculation is required in order to receive credit toward a degree, 
or to obtain a “proficiency certificate” to shew that the subject ex- 
amination has been passed. In fields such as science, where there 
is a problem of laboratory facilities, prior course registration may 
be required, and a few faculties restrict the number of new students 
admitted in any given year. This, for example, is the practice at 
Otago University in medicine (120 new students per year), den- 
tistry (60 per year), and physical education (50 beginning students 
per year) . 


Degrees and Programs 


Prior to the New Zealand University Amendment Act of 1954, 
course regulations and degree requirements were set by the parent 
body, the University of New Zealand, and were therefore uniform 
throughout the constituent teaching institutions. Since that date, 
as more and more of the responsibility for curriculum was delegated 
to the individual universities, degree programs have begun to differ 
slightly from one New Zealand institution to another. 
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Awards by Institutions 


By 1961, requirements for the majority of degrees and diplomas 
were described in the separate university catalogs. The central 
University of New Zealand catalog, however, still lfsted regulations 
and requirements for degrees in law, engineering, and music; for 
all doctorates; for diplomas in banking, music, microbiology, and 
obstetrics; for t lie professional (nondegree) examinations in ac- 
counting and architecture; and for the preliminary examination for 
the diploma in fine arts. 

It should be noted, however, that until its dissolution at the end 
of 1961, the University of New Zealand awarded all degrees and 
most diplomas. A few diplomas or certificates for special courses 
were considered to be the prerogatives of the individual constituent 
institutions, and were awarded by them even during the University 
of New Zealand administration. Examples would be: The diploma 
in industrial chemistry given at the University of Canterbury; the 
University of Otago's diplomas in the fields of diagnostic radiology, 
home science, and physical education; the diplomas in public ad- 
ministration a^drarcial science of the Victoria University of Wel- 
lington; and me diplomas in agriculture awarded by Canterbury 
and Massey agricultural colleges. 

Beginning in 1962, all diplomas and degrees are awarded by the 
four separate universities, at id *re described in their individual 
catalogs. The few overall requirements, or specific programs, such 
as those for national examinations and licensure in the fields of 
architecture and accountancy, are covered in the Handbook of the 
University Grants Committee. 

Arts, music, science, commerce, and law degree courses are offered 
at all four of the universities; in other fields, the tendency is for 
the individual institutions to specialize. Thus, architecture is of- 
fered solely at Auckland; chemical engineering at Canterbury; and 
mining or metallurgical engineering, home science, theology, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, and undergraduate medicine only at Otago. The 
fine arts diploma and degrees in civil, electrical, or mechanical engi- 
neering are obtainable at either Auckland or Canterbury. This spe- 
cialization applies to the complete degree programs. The first year 
of many of the professional courses, such as the “ intermediate” 
year for engineering, medicine, dentistry or agriculture, may be 
taken at any of the teaching institutions. Table 4 provides detailed 
information on the different types of degrees, diplomas, or certifi- 
cates offered at each institution, and the minimum length of full- 
time study for each. 
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TabU 4. — Yiari of full-tima study required for dtgroes, diplomas, 
and cortiflcatos conforred by individual universities and affiliated 
colleges: 1961 

(Compiled from the Commonwealth Vnirer$itie$ Yearbook I9$i and from catalogs of the 
University of New Zealand and the Indlyldual Institutions. Tble Information pre- 
dates the dissolution of the University on Jan. 1, 1962, and subsequent chances. Bee 
ch. V, p. — ] 



Univer- 

Univer- 
sity of 
Canter- 
bury 

Un(^P» 

Victoria 

Univer- 

Canter- 

bury 

Massey 


sity of 
Auckland 

stty of 
Otago 

sity of 
Welling- 
ton 

Agricul- 

tural 

College 

Agricul- 

tural 

College 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Q 

7 x 


T 


Tears of full-time stud? 


1 st degrees : 

ArU: BA. 

3 

3 ___ . 

3 _ - 

S 


Science : 

B. Be. 

3 

3 *. 

3 

3 


B. 8 c. Hons. -- 


4 

4 



Architecture : 
B. Arch. 

r» 





Commerce : 

i 4 

3 or 4 

4 

4 


Dentistry : R n R 


ft 



Engineering ; 

B.E. (Chemi- 
cal)!. 

BE. ( Civil)! 

BE (Electri- 
cal)!. 

B.E. (Mechani- 
cal)!. 

B.E. (Mineral 
Engineer- 
ing)*. 

B.E. (Metal- 
lurgy). 

Home Science : 

B.H. 8 c. 

Law : LL.B 


ft 




5 

4 




5 

4 




ft 

4 




4 


* 





4 



"ft'IIIII 


4 



4 -ft 

4 or 5 __ 

4-ft 

— 

5 


Medicine ; 

VI \JfmA Ba 


D. WM oC. 

m m El />V o 



5+1 yr. 
Intern- 
ship. 

4 _ ... 



mV. tH d, 

Pharmacy : 

B. Pharm* 

Mu sir : 

lfus. B. 





4 

4 

4 

4 


Agriculture : 

B. Agr 





3 

B. Agf. (Horti- 
culture). 

B. Agr. 8 c 4 





3 

-"if 




4 

Agr. 8 c. (Hort.) 
B. For. Sc. 

(temp. susp.). 
B. Agr. Sc. 
(Dairy tech- 
nology ) . 

B. Food Tech 





4 





4 











Higher degrees: 

' M.A.! .... 

M. Be l 

1 F/T, 

2 P/T. 

1-2 

1-2 ___ 

1 ' 

1 

1 or 2 ® . 

l 

< 1 or 2 . 


1 or 2 • _ 

M. Com.* 


LL.M.1 

1-2 

1 

1 

MB: 

Chem. 

1 or 2 • _ 
1 or 2 • . 
1 or 2 • _ 
1 or 2 » _ 


cini 

2 




Electrical _ _ _ 

2 




Mechanical 

Mining 

2 - 





1 or 2 • _ 
1 or 2 • _ 
1 F/T, 

2 P/T. 

3 terms _ 



Metallurgy 





y if ed Bel ! ' 





M.D.S.* 
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TabU 4. — Continued ^ 

1 

Univer- 
sity of 
Auckland 

2 

Univer- 
sity of 
Canter- 
bury 

3 

Univer- 
sity of 
Otago 

4 

Victoria 
Univer- 
sity of 
Welling- 
ton 
6 

Canter- 

bury 

Agricul- 

tural 

College 

6 

i 

Mas ear 1 

Agrlcul- . 

tural 

College | 

7 

i 

Year* of full time etudy^' ^ 

| PhD __ 

2 after 

mas- 

ter's. 

2 yr*. 
from 
hons. 
j bache- 
lor's 
or 

mas- 

ter's. 

2 

2 


i 

I. | 

I. 

1 after 
B. Agr. 

£5fr. 

1 yr. PG. 

3 winter i 

terms. 

1- i 

1. 

1. 

1. 

2. i 
1. 

B.D. . 

2 vrs. 
from 
1 st de- 
gree. 

1 or 2 



M H 8c. 





M D « 

X 


X 



Ch. M « __ 

x 


X 



D.D.8.T .. 



X 



M. Agr. Sc* 





1 after 
B.Agr. 
8c. 

1 after 
B.Agr. 
8c. 

(Hort.) 

M Agr. Sc. (Hort.)i 

M. Agr. 8c. (Dairy 

Tech). 

Diploma* and certifi- 
cate* : 

Agriculture : 

Dip. Ag. __ 












* 

2 l 

Dip. Ag. Eng. 
Dip. Ag. 8d. _ 





i 






Dip. lu Dairy- 
ing. 

Dip. In Dairy 
Farming. 

Dip. Farming 

Dip. Hort. __ _ 




















2 a 

Dip. In Sheep 
FArmlng. 
Valuation and 
Farm Man- 
agement 
(Dip. V.F.M.) 

Dip. In Wool 
and Wool 
Claeelng. 

Cert. In Poultry 
Farming. 

Cert, to Wool- 
elaeelng. 

Architecture : 

Dip. Arch. 

Dip. Town 
Planning. 

Dtp. Urban 
Evaluation. 

Banking: 

Dip. Bank. 

Education': 

Dip. Ed. 










0 moe. 
after 
Dip. 
Agr. 
or let 
degree. 














1 term _ 

4 UO __ 




1 PO _ _ 





2 PG — 



' J 


2 + 5 

In- 

experi- 

ence. 

1 PO or 
2 UO. 

2 PO 


s 

3 


IPO or 
2 UO. 

1 POor 
2 UO. 

1 PO or 
2 UO. 


Ed'l. Psy- 
chology. 


B. 


\ V 
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TabU 4.— Conf/nutd 


Univer- 
sity of 
Auckland 

Univer- 
sity of 
Canter- 
bury 

Univer- 
sity of 
Otago 

Victoria 
Univer- 
sity of 
Welling- 
ton 

Canter- 

bury 

Agricul- 

tural 

College 

Massey 

Agricul- 

tural 

College 

* O 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 


Warn of full time Htudy 


Engineering : 

Assoc. Dip. — 
Otago Kcb. 
of Mines. 


Dip. Ijtnrt and 
Mines Sur- 
veying. 

Home Science 

Journalism* 

Fine Arts : to 

Dip. Fine Arte.. 
Dip. Fine Arts 
( Hons,). 


Medicine : 

Diagnostic 

Radiology 


Obstet. and 
Oyn. 

Public Ilealtb 


Mnslc : Dip. Mue. 
Phys Ed. : 

Dip. Phys. Ed. ___ 
Pub Adm. : 

Dip. P.A. ___ 
Science : 

Indus Chem. 
(D.I.C.). 


Microbiology 
Soc. Science : 


Statls 

cate.- 


I¥K Soc. Sc. 
Ufws : Certlfl- 


5 (1 yr. 
beyond 
Dip. 
Fine 
Arts). 


1 PO 


3 UO 


3 (1 yr. 
beyond 
Dip. 
Fine 
Arts). 


3 UO 


1 beyond 

B. Sc. 


PO — 

thesis 

only. 


3 - 

3 * 


2 beyond 
med. 
degree. 


1 beyond 
med. 
degree. 
3 UO — 

3 UO* . 


1 PG 


1 UO 


3 UO 


2 it 


2 n 


i May be earned with or without honors. 

* Formerly B.E. (Mining). 

8 Begun I960. 

T *W ir * m * nt * ^Kricultun changed, but could continue to 1061 for 
r‘n,Mr°d 4 o™ ‘ *° 1983 f0r Sine 1058. B. i*r 8 c. b«. 

J L ye,r honors degree. 2 beyond pass degree. 

•No formal study. Research appointment. See p — 

lhMSi O for 0 ™lV8." ,Ud7 ThMl * r * qulred of M I) " (Hon. ) holder. ; ommlnntlon and 
•Does not require university matriculation level for admission. 

■wardadup'to^oSo" *' Unl ’ r ' , " lt7 dl.rontlnurd In 1957 but ml*ht bare b^n 

” Jf* y t? r courw * to preliminary elimination U aubunlverslty level 
11 Usually postdegree or graduate level. 

Bachelor $ degree — In general, first degrees in arts, agriculture, 
and science require 3 years of full-time university study; those in 
commerce, home science, music, pharmacy, agricultural science, or 
engineering require 4 years; and those in architecture, medical sci- 
ence, dentistry, or law, 5 years. The medical degree in New Zealand 
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as elsewhere in the British Commonwealth, is the M.B., Ch. B., * * 
requiring 5 years of preparation beyond university matriculation 
plus 1 year of internship. There are, however, variations in theso 
general patterns, such as the distinction between a “pass degree” 
in Science (requiring 3 years), and the B. Sc. Hons. (Honors) de- 
gree introduced in recent years at the universities of Canterbuiy 
and Otago. This B. Sc. Hons, degree requires 4 years of university 
study rather than 3, and represents greater concentration in depth 
in one subject field, as well as academic excellence. 5 Another ex- 
ception is the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineering which re- 
quires 5 years rather than the usual 4 for first engineering degrees. 

Bachelor’s degrees in architecture, engineering, and music may be 
u warded with honors, the degree of academic excellence being indi- 
cated by “First or Second Class Honours,” as the case may be. 
Honors degrees in these fields, however, do not represent additional 
study as does the science honors degree at Otago and Canterbury 
universities. Other bachelor’s degrees in New Zealand do not in- 
clude an honors program. . 

Requirements for the B.A. and B. Sc. degrees, and in some cases ^ 
for the B. Com. (Bachelor of Commerce) as well, are expressed in 
terms of “units”. Each such unit represents a year’s study in a 
given subject field; three units a year is considered a full study 
load in most cases and four is the maximum allowed per year. The 
units are usually available in sequences of Sjjage I to III for suc- 
cessive yearly courses in a given field (e.g., English I, II, III, or 
geology I, II, III), or in sequences of subdivisions of a field (as 
Ancient History, Modem History, History o? the British Common- 
wealth). A recent change in terminology for science courses desig- 
nates the Stage I level as “intermediate”; Stage II as “Advanced I”; 
and Stage III as “Advanced II.” 6 

A major subject is one in which the student completes the full 
sequence of 3 units or stages; a minor Subject is that taken only 
through Stage II. The arts degree usually requires a combination 
of two major subjects and one minor, or alternatively, one major 
and two minors, plus at least one further Stage I subject. A mini- 
mum of nine units is usually required for the B.A., while the usual 
B, Sc, (pass) degree requires only eight units. Thore are, however, 
variations. For example, in 1960 the Victoria University of Wel- 
lington instituted a special B. Sc. (pass) degree program, to be 
known as a “Type B” degree, which would provide a broader course 


® According to officials it Otago Unlnnltj, the Honors Bachelor's decree In sclenct 
Is Intended for the future research person. whUe the pass course requires breadth of 
preparation In the field despite the requirement of one "major" subject. The first or 
Intermediate" jeer Is th* same for both programs, after which tbej diverge. 

• At the University of Otago, subject stages for the 4-jear science honors program 
are termed Intermediate, Part 1. Part 2, and Part 3. 
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in science, especially designed for would-be teachers, rather than 
a research-type degree. This program requires a t6tal of nine units 
rather than eight, but not any Stage III or advanced level subjects, 
and up to three arts units may he included. Such a degree will not 
qualify the holder for graduate study, however, unless it is first 
converted to a regular B. Sc. (pass) degree through fulfilling all 
the latter’s requirements. Each subject unit is defined in university 
catalogs in terms of the required “papers” — i.e., final examinations. 
Stage I subjects usua^ are made up of two such “papers” or sub- 
1 divisions comparable in some degree to separate courses in the Amer- 
ican sense. Stage II and III units normally require three separate 
“papers” (final examinations). For example, English I at the Uni- 
versity of Otago in 1962 comprised two “papers”: 51 — Language 
and Shakespeare, and 52 — English Literature 1830 to the Present, 
or New Zealand Poetry and Prose; English II requires three 
“papers”: 53 — Old and JMiddte'TEnglish, 54 — Intensive study of 
English Literature 1550*4760; and 54/1— Special Texts. 

All university examinations were originally extemal-^set and 
marked by others than the professors or instructors themselves, 
usually by authorities in England. In 1941, the Stage I examina- 
tions for the B.A. and B. Sc. degrees were first given internally by 
the university colleges, and in 1944, this privilege was extended to 
j Stage II examinations as well. Beginning in 1948, Stage III and 
graduate examinations were allowed to be either internal or exter- 
nal, as the individual professors preferred. Almost all undergrad- 
: uate degrees are now earned on the basis of the course tests and 

| the teacher’s judgment of the student, rather than on the results of 

external examinations. 

j Graduate degrees . — Master’s degrees may be earned in arts, com- 
merce, science, law, engineering, medical science, home science, agri- 
| cultural science, and dental surgery. In most of these fields, the 

j master’s degree represents an additional year of full-time (or 2 

years part-time) study and research beyond the bachelor’s degree. 

! A thesis is usually required, and the degree is awarded with or with- 
out honors, as the case may be. Honors may be first or second class. 
In engineering and science, however, the time required to earn a 
master’s degree varies according to the level of first degree earned — 
1 year beyond an honors bachelor’s but 2 years beyond the mere 
pass degree. 

The Ph. D. represents at least 2 further years of full-time, in- 
* residence advanced study and research under supervision, plus a 
thesis. The minimum study period for this earned doctorate is 
4 years, in the case of members of the academic staffs of the uni- 
versities or colleges. Other types of doctorate degrees in New Zea- 
land — for example, the Litt. D., D. Sc.— differ from the Ph. D. in 
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that they require no university residence or formal study beyond 
the master’s degree level. Instead, requirements for these essen- 
tially honorary degrees, normally awarded on the basis of published 
works, stipulate a minimum lapse of 5 years from receipt of the 
master’s degree, and “original contribution of special excellence” in 
the appropriate field. The doctorate in medicine (M.D.), in contrast 
to practice in the United States, is an advanced medical degree. It 
requires an original thesis and fhe passing of special examinations, 
normally after at least 3 years of experience as a practicing phy- 
sician. A similar D.D.S. is available in dentistry. The Bachelor 
of Divinity (B.D.) earned at the University of Otago is a 2-year 
postbachelor’s degree course. 

Diplomas.— Diploma programs, as distinct from degrees, also vary 
considerably in length, depending on the field of study, and may 
represent either undergraduate or graduate level preparation. Some 
of the programs do not require full university matriculation. Thus, 
the Diploma in Fine Arts (Dip. Fine Arts) represents 4 years of 
study, the first of which, a preliminary year, is equated roughly in 
Xew Zealand to university entrance level (subuniversity) ; this 
year is followed by 3 additional years and professional examina- 
tions. An additional fifth year is required for the Diploma with 
Honours in Fine Arts. The diplomas in music (Dip. Mus.) and in 
home science (Dip. H. Sc.), which usually require 3 years, cover 
substantially the same program as the bachelor’s degree in the 
respective field (omitting some subjects) but do not require matricu- 
lation level at the university. The Diploma in Banking (Dip. 
Bank.), however, does require university matriculation and is earned 
in 2 or 3 years, plus a minimum of 5 years of working experience 
in the field. The Diploma in Architecture (Dip. Arch.) from the 
University of Auckland represents roughly the first 4 years of the 
5-year degree course. The 3-year undergraduate Diploma in Physi- 
cal Education awarded by the University of Otago represents the 
only university-level qualification in this field in New Zealand. 

Examples of graduate diploma courses are: 

Diagnostic radiology (Otrfgo, 2 years beyond medical degree) 

Educational psychology (Auckland. 2 years) 

Industrial chemistry (Canterbury, 1 year beyond B. Sc.) 

Microbiology (Otago, 1 year) 

Obstetrics and gynaecology (Auckland. 1 year beyond medical degree) 

Public Health (Otago, 1 year) 

Social science (Wellington, 2 years) 

Town planning (Auckland, 1 year) 

The Diploma in Public Administration (2 years) at Wellington 
is ordinarily graduate level, though not necessarily. The Diploma 
in Education (Dip. Ed.) may be earned at all four universities in 
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1 year of full-time study after the bachelor’s degree or, in certain 
cases, the same diploma may be earned with 2 years of undergradu- 
ate study. 

Table 4 summarizes available information on degree and non- 
degree programs at the universities and colleges in New Zealand as 
of approximately ^61. 


In general, New Zealand universities do not keep the same type 
of transcript records as institutions in the United States. In many 
cases, the only available information from university sources is a 
list of the subject units which the student passed or failed each year 
plus the final degree certificate or statement. University catalogs 
(known as “calendars” in the British tradition) appear to contain 
no marking or grading system information. However, in 1960 the 
registrar of the University of Auckland provided the following 
explanation of the marking scale in use at that particular institu- 
tion ^since 1951. 7 

\ Patiinc Mark*: 

A — 75-100 — Excellent 
B - 65-74— Very Good 
O — 50-64 — Satisfactory-Good 
Failing Mark* : 

D — 37-49 — Unsatisfactory 
B — Below 87 — Poor 

Sources emphasized, however, that this grading system had been 
established for guidance purposes only. All that matters toward 
receipt of the university degree is a “pass” mark in the requisite 
number, spread, and level of subject units. In general, the “B” 

. range of 65 to 74 percent seems to be that awarded second class 
honors, and the “A” range above 75 percent to represent first class 
honors, where these are designated. 


Authorities in New Zealand have engaged in much criticism, re- 
thinking, and planning in regard to university education and insti- 


T B«for» 1901 do mirkloi ayitem wai irtUiblc at Autklisd. Information bert la 
abstracted from Individual aata of credential* covering atadj at tba University of Auck- 
land 1949 through 1900. , 
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tutions of higher learning. Analagous to the appraisal of primary, 
secondary, technical, and teacher education by the Commission on 
Education in New Zealand was the 1960 Report of the Committee 
on New Zealand Universities. Appointed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation and headed by Sir David Hughes Parry, a former vice-chan- 
cellor of London University, this committee reviewed university 
educational facilities and programs in relation to the current and 
projected needs of New Zealand. Its report, frequently referred to 
simply as the Hughes Parry Report, stressed five areas of urgent 
concern and need: improvement and retention of staff, acceleration 
of building programs, university administration, conditions of study, 
and financial support. 

In addition to the overall recommendation of adequate govern- 
ment financial support for higher education, the committee called 
attention to the need for funds for library and research facilities 
and a new salary scale to attract and hold high-caliber teaching 
and research staff. This aspect of the report resulted in fact in a 
striking increase in government financial commitment in support 
of university development since I960, including a rise in salaries 
for university personnel. It reflected the concern in New Zealand 
over what is seen as a high rate of loss of scholars, researchers, and 
faculty members to overseas positions. 

Other results of the Hughes Parry Report were a reconstitution 
of the University Grants Committee along the lines of the report’s 
recommendation, and the dissolution of the centralized Univerity 
of New Zealand into autonomous universities.® 

One of the major current concerns of the universities, as reflected 
in the Hughes Parry Report, is how to meet and handle the large 
increase in higher educational enrollment. Not only is this increase 
due to a rising school-age population : It is also a direct result of 
more and more pupils completing secondary schooling and then set- 
ting their sights for a university degree. As previously stated, 
university enrollment in New Zealand is already three times that 
of 1939, and it is expected to almost double again within the next 
decade.® While the demand can be partially met by increased 
building programs and staffing, and by such measures as opening 
branch university colleges in new centers, New Zealand educators 
are also concerned with the more efficient use of available facilities. 

Two much discussed and often interrelated topics have been the 
student dropout or failure rate at the university, and the question 
of full-time versus part-time study. The high percentage of student 
failure and dropout in the fi|pt year of university study is some- 


*For details on the immediate action taken on the Report and reaultlng government 
appropriation a, tee the Report of the Minister of Education . . . tf$o, p. 21-23, 

»/W*., p. 23. 
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times cited by New Zealanders as a criticism of their secondary 
education or as a failure of the selective matriculation process. 
However, a report prepared for the New Zealand Council for Edu- 
cational Research 10 pointed out that in addition to the expected 
adjustment and personal problems common to university students 
throughout the world, student failure could be tied closely to such 
factors as an inadequate guidance program and special problems of 
part-time study, hollowing the British or European pattern, from 
the moment of university matriculation the average New Zealand 
student (17-20 years old) appears, to U.S. educators, to be left very 
much to his own devices in choosing his courses, in sustaining a high 
degree of independent study, and in coping with personal or aca- 
demic difficulties. Exceptions would be students holding govern- 
ment studentship” grants for teacher preparation, who are more 
closely supervised by teachers college staff as an integral part of 
their training program. 

The added burden of combining part-time study with employ- 
ment, ns a third of all New Zealand university students did in 1961, 
resulted in a recommendation by the Hughes Parry Committee that 
university education be reorganized toward full-time, day study as 
the normal degree program. As part of this change, special diplo- 
mas for evening-only students were recommended, plus a substantial 
increase in bursaries and other government financial assistance, to 
enable more students to take the full-time programs. The commit- 
tee also recommended more encouragement to students remaining in 
postprimary school for the Higher School Certificate or University 
Scholarship programs, in order to advance by 1 year the point of 
transition from school to university. For example, it recommended 
that university credit, or at least advanced-subject placement for 
students with such additional preuniversity preparation, be ex- 
tended to more fields and subjects. While it is not yet clear how 
many of the recommendations of the Hughes Parry Report will be 
carried out, they appear to indicate trends of thinking and possible 
solutions as New Zealand continues to adjust its higher education 
pattern to current needs. 


Parkjn, O. W.. Success and Failure at the University t VoU /: Academic Perform- 
254 p an<1 ^" frflncc Wellington: New Zealand Council for Research, 1050. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Teacher Education 

The PREPARATION of teachers for State schools in New Zea- 
land follows essentially the British philosophy and system, but with 
some noteworthy differences. In general, preprimary, primary, and 
some types of specialized teachers receive most Of all of their pro- 
fessional preparation in training centers or teachers colleges inde- 
pendent of the New Zealand university system. Postprimary (sec- 
ondary) teachers are usually university educated but may receive 
their professional preparation in poetdegree study at the teachers 
colleges. These are broad generalizations, however, and various 
exceptions and modifications are described in more detail under the 
separate headings below. 


Government Colleges ttd Training Centers 


rhe principal teacher-training institutions in New Zealand are 
seven government colleges, supported by public funds, under the 
control of the district education boards. The colleges at Dunedin 
in Otago and at Christchurch in Canterbury Here established as 
early as 1870 and 1877, respectively. By 1940, Wellington and 
Auckland teachers colleges were added, bringing the number up to 
four. Ardmore Teachers College, the first such institution to be 
fully residential, was established in 1948, followed by Palmerston 
North (near Wellington) in 1956, and most recently, by Hamilton 
Teachers’ College (near Auckland), in 1960. Each of these col- 
leges provides the basic 2-year study program for the preparation 
of primary teachers. In addition, Auckland and Christchurch 
teachers colleges give a 1-year postdegree course of professional 
preparation for secondary teachers. Various colleges specialize in 
training programs for teachers of particular subject fields, such as 
homecraft, woodwork and metalwork, physical education, music, 
and mathematics and science; and, for specialists in speech therapy 
or education of the deaf. 
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Preprimary teachers receive preparation at separate Kindergarten 
Training Centres which were originally established by the volun- 
tary, nongovernmental Free Kindergarten Associations. The centers 
are located in Auckland and Wellington for North Island, in Christ- 
church and Dunedin for South Island. In 1942, the government 
began to provide allowances, through the Department of Education, 
to students in training at these centers, and in 1948 assumed the 
payment of salaries for full-time training staffs, as well as partial 
payment of part-time lecturers. A year later, the State agreed to 
carry the full cost of sites and buildings for such training centers. 
This government financial support has led to a measure of state 
regulation for example, Department of Education approval of the 
training syllabus — but the control and direction of the centers re- 
mains with the local Free Kindergarten Associations. 

Admission to the 2-year training program at these centers is 
based on at least 3 years of postprimary schooling or possesion of 
the New Zealand School Certificate. Graduates receive a special 
certificate entitled “Diploma of the New Zealand Free Kindergarten 
Union”. 5 


Primary Teachers 


. ® ne t ime, New Zealand employed a pupil-teacher or “proba- 
tioner” plan whereby students who had completed a terminal level 
of general secondary education were given 2- or 3-year inservice 
training, combined with part-time study, leading to external gov- 
ernment examination for certification. This program operated in 
the 1920’s alongside the more formal teachers college course. It 
was eventually replaced by the present system in which the normal 
avenue to certification for primary teaching is the Division A course 

2 years of full-time study at a teachers college followed by a third 
year of probationary teaching under supervision. 

Teachers College Program . — In principle, the teachers college 
program is at postsecondary level, with admission given prefer- 
ably to those who have completed a full secondary program and 
are qualified for university study. Before World War II, as higli 
as 90 percent of the entrants for primary teacher training had uni- 
versity entrance qualifications, or higher. The marked shortage of 
teachers and increase in school enrollment since that time, necessi- 
tating ever greater numbers of teacher trainees, resulted in some 
lowering of the entrance standard to the minimum of the School 
Certificate (representing at least 11 years of elementary-secondary 
preparation but still at least a year short of university matricula- 
tion level). At one point after World War II, for example, tb 
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percentage of students qualified for university entrance among those 
chosen for teacher training in Division A fell to a level of about 
40 percent; in 1961 the overall percentage rose to about 50 percent; 
and in 19Q2 it again dropped to around 45 percent, with the men 
in each case reaching the desired higher standard in larger numbers 
than women. 1 In recent years, the percentage of trainees having 
only the minimum School Certificate qualification has varied be- 
tween 20 and 27 percent. This situation is recognized in New Zea- 
land as an undesirable and temporary expedient to be remedied as 
quickly as possible. There has been a great deal of pressure on the 
part of organizations, such as the New Zealand Educational Insti- 
tute, for raising the minimum entrance level for teacher education 
at least to the Endorsed School Certificate (12 years of elementary - 
secondary preparation), and eventually to university entrance level. 
Since February 1964, the minimum academic preparation for teach- 
ers colleges and for the special training for homecraft teachers has 
been the Endorsed School Certificate. 

Other prerequisites for Division A, training, which is provided at 
government expense, are the minimum age of 17 (or 16 years, 9 
months if the applicant holds at least an Endorsed School Certifi- 
cate), good health, and a promise to serve a minimum of 3 years 
m New Zealand schools after certification. The Department of 
Education each year determines the number of new trainees that 
can be accommodated in the teachers colleges and assigns quotas to 
the nine district education boards in terms of anticipated need. 
Local selection committees then screen and interview applicants for 
the final selection. Thus, the teacher-college student or graduate in 
«New Zealand might be compared in a sense to a national scholar- 
ship holder, though the degree of selectivity may vary from year 
to year according to the district, depending on the proportion of 
candidates to the places available. In the selection process, con- 
siderable emphasis is laid on, such qualities as personality, suitabil- 
ity for work with children, and indication of aptitude for teaching. 

The full primary training program is considered to cover 3 years 
before certification 2 years of basic study in general and profes- 
sional education at the teachers college, plus, ordinarily, a third 
year of successful probationary assistant teaching in a public school 
under the supervision of a Head Teacher and the local District 
Senior Inspector. However^ some qualified students who already 
have a good deal of university credit are allowed to spend their 
third year in further, full-time study at the university in order to 
complete requirements for a bachelor’s degree. Until recently, other 
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selected students were allowed to remain in the teachers college for 
a third year of specialized training in art and crafts, physical edu- 
cation, or nature study, or as specialists in speech therapy or teach- 
ing of the deaf. Except for speech therapy training, however, this 
type of third-year program is now being replaced by separate short 
programs of two terms to a year for experienced teachers wishing 
to enter specialist fields. These various third-year programs are 
considered to be in lieu of the probationary teaching-year required 
for full certification. 

Required subjects , — As defined in the Teacher Training College 
Regulations 1959, required subjects in the primary training prograih 
are: Spoken and written English; theory and history of education; 
child development; educational principles and practice; school or- 
ganization and curriculum; methods of teaching; physical and 
health education, and music (with particular reference to school 
music). Study of all these compulsory subjects normally is carried 
through the two basic years of teachers college. In the areas of 
child development, teaching methods, and curriculum, the student 
concentrates in his second year on either the lower primary level — 
primer classes through Standard 2 (roughly the 5- to 8-year age 
group) — or on the upper primary level — Standard 2 through inter- 
mediate Form II (roughly age 8 to 13 +). 

In addition to the required subjects, the student must choose at 
least four other credjt subjects from a list including English litera- 
ture, history, geography, science, mathematics, art and era M, more 
advanced physical education, or music. Most of these ^lbjects are 
offered at two successive levels, as, for example, History \[ and H, 
each of which may count as one of the four required credit subjects, 
intended both as teaching subjects and as general 'education to 
broaden and enrich the future teacher’s academic background. The 
teachers college student, if qualified for university matriculation, 
may take up to two of these academic subjects at the university 
each year, using passes in subject units of the university to satisfy 
college credit requirements. Moreover, if the individual’s program 
does not include all the core subjects of history, geography, science, 
mathematics, and art and crafts, the principal of the teachers col- 
lege is responsible for ascertaining that each student reaches a 
satisfactory minimum standard of knowledge in the missing subjects. 

In the teachers college program, stress is laid not only on gen- 
eral education, curriculum content, and professional preparation, 
but also on the corporate- life of the college and student body, on 
student guidance, and on close association with the faculty. The 
teaching staff of the college is recruited from the ranks of success- 
ful, experienced teachers with special qualifications which usually 
include a university degree. The ratio of faculty to students in the 
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Division A program is maintained at about 1 to 18. This emphasis 
on close teacher-student relationships and individual student guid- 
ance of the type found on many American campuses marks a sig- 
nificant difference between the New Zealand teachers college and the 
university. 

A large part of the Division A training program is taken up with 
“practical training” — child study, school observation, and practice 
teaching, which at one time constituted one-third to two-fifths of 
the teachers college program. Today, the 2-year course includes 
at least 400 hours of such practical work in addition to the heavy 
schedule of academic and professional course work, and varied ex- 
tracurricular activities. The practical training takes place in at- 
tached model or demonstration Bchools (known as “normal schools” 
in New Zealand), in other nearby schools, or during the college 
vacations. Practice teaching tends to be concentrated in “blocks,” 
usually totaling 4 weeks per term (or 12 weeks per year), with 4 
clays of each week spent in the schools; the fifth day at the college 
is devoted to evaluation and discussion sessions on the teaching 
experience. 

Teachers college enrollment . — Total Division A enrollment in^kch 
New Zealand teachers college generally averages from 300 to 600. 
The July 1961 enrollment by year of study was: 5 



Grand 

total 

1st year 

-t 

2d year 

3d year 
(special) 

Auckland 

560 

291 

256 

i 13 

Ardmore 

BIS 

258 

258 

\ 2 

Dunedin . 

400 

282 

232 

26 

Christchurch 

400 

222 

223 

85 

Wellington 

425 

202 

208 

15 

Hamilton 

858 

191 

167 


Palmerston North 

832 

165 

165 

2 

Totals 

3,158 

1,571 

1,504 

08 


Of the grand total, 877 were men and 2,281, women. In 1962, the 
training colleges enrolled 1,503 new Division A students and set a 
goal of 1,600 for February 1963. 

A similar 2-year course of study, Division B, is provided on a 
tuition basis for private trainees — principally overseas students 
sponsored by missionary societies or brought to New Zealand under 
the Colombo Plan. There were 16 Division B trainees in 1961. 
Students coi^joleting the Division B program do not receive the 
government certificate entitling them to serve as fully trained teach- 
ers in the New Zealand schools. 

— a 
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Tucher CirtiflcJtio|p 


Prior to February 1962, the basic credential earned upon comple- 
tion of the teachers college program, plus the probationary year, 
was entitled Teacher’s Certificate C. This same Certificate could 
also be earned “externally” — by private study validated by govern- 
ment examination. In recent years, the Department of Education 
regulations were amended to make the external study as close as 
possible in content to the type of training provided in the teachers 
college. Under this same certification scheme up to 1962, the Teach- 
er’s Certificate B represented essentially the same professional train- 
ing and probationary teaching as the basic U C” certificate, but 
required in additiori a minimum of six units of university credit 
in liberal arts, covering at least three subject fields. iThis is equiv- 
alent to about 2 years of full-time university study or two-thirds 
of a full bachelors degree in arts. If the teacher was working 
toward a B. Sc. degree, the requirement for the U B” certificate was 
five university units including at least two subjects in addition to 
the professional training. The highest teaching credential, the W A” 
certificate, generally required a masters degree earned with first or 
second-class honors, although it might also be obtained through dis- 
tinguished teaching experience and the presentation of a thesis to 
the Department of Education. The type of certificate held is one 
of several factors determining the teacher’s position in the govern- 
ment salary scale, which is unified throughout the country. 

At the beginning of the 1932 academic year, the C, B, and A 
certificates described above were replaced by the following types of 
credentials : 

Trained Teacher's Certificate— the former “C" certificate 
Diploma In Teaching (Dip. Tchg. ) — the old "B" certificate 
Advanced Diploma In Teaching (Dip. Tchg. Adv.)— formerly the “A 1 * 
certificate 

The qualifications for the Trained Teacher’s Certificate and for the 
Advanced Diploma in Teaching remained essentially unchanged 
from those for the former “C” and “A” certificates. The principal 
change came in the method of earning the Diploma in Teaching. 
Here nie minimum requirements in both arts and science fields are 
at least three university units covering at le&st two subjects, with 
the remainder of the necessary six units obtainable through external 
courses and examinations conducted by the New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In 1962 the department offered four such courses or units toward 
the Diploma in Teaching : 
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Education In the Junior School (Primers — Standard 2) 

Education In the Senior School (Standard 2 — Form II) 

The Teaching of Arithmetic In Primary School 
The Teaching of Reading In Primary School 

The first two courses deal with organization, theory, curriculum, 
and methods of teaching at the lower or upper level of primary 
school ; a candidate for the Diploma in Teaching may offer one or 
the other, but not both. No more than two of these Department of 
Education units may be taken in any one year, and the student must 
be enrolled in a year’s correspondence tutorial course in each sub- 
ject unit offered for the examination. The Correspondence School 
courses include a year-long series of study guides and written assign- 
ments, papers, and tests under careful supervision, and are supple- 
mented in some cases by special lectures and seminars at the near- 
est teachers college. The final examinations for these courses are 
held in November near the end of the school year, and are intended 
to be at the general level of Stage I units in the university, each 
subject requiring two 3-hour examination papers at a substantially 
higher level than any corresponding subject for the Trained Teach- 
ers Certificate. Alternatively, the Diploma in Teaching may be 
earned by obtaining a bachelor’s degree or university diploma, and 
passing Parts I and II of the external Trained Teacher’s Certificate 
examinations. 

For salary and employment purposes, the former certificates (C, 
B, and A)*are fully equated to the corresponding new typo of cre- 
dential. Also, the new teaching diploma and the advanced diploma 
may be used after the teacher’s name in the same manner as an 
academic degree. The changes in the intermediate level credential, 
the Diploma in Teaching, will make it easier for the teacher in 
remote areas or outside a university center to earn the diploma. This 
fact has also led to the hope that more teachers will aim for and 
obtain the higher qualification, and thus aid in raising the general 
standard of primary teacher preparation and professional status. 


Postpiimary (Stcoadary) Tuck** 


A university degree has been and is the accepted norm for New 
Zealand teachers at the postprimary level— Forms III through VIA 
Originally, this qualification was thought sufficient, but from the 


Io I960 the president of the Poatprimary Teacher* Association reported that despite 
thl* ideal, the proportion of university graduate* waa about 62 percent of full-time 
-taff and aa low ai 26 percent arnonf part-time teacher* at pbatorlmary leteL The 
Mine official stated In Jane 1962 that the national average of dnlversltj Iraduatea 
teaching at secondary level waa 66.® percent, hot that in district high school It was 
only 30.1 percent New Zeolcnt Pott-Primr, Teochere A$«xH*tion JcmnZl, n :7, 
June I960, and JfoMoaaJ Bdwoatien, 44 : 314, Aog. 1, 1962. * 
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1920’s, increasing numbers of university graduates wishing to enter 
public school teaching began taking an additional short training 
course at the government teachers colleges. In 1936, a special 1-year 
Division C course, with its own staff specialist for postprimaiy 
teacher training, was instituted at Auckland Teachers College, and 
in 1944 it was decided to concentrate all such trainees there. In 
1954, a similar separate Division C program was added at Christ- 
church Teachers College. Admission to this program normally re- 
quires a bachelor’s degree or a university diploma in physical edu- 
cation, fine arts, or home science for those intending to become spe- 
cialist teachers in these fields. However, students lacking only one 
unit of a degree may also be admitted in special cases. 

Teacher studentship . — The burgeoning school enrollment aftefr 
World War II, plus the raising of the school-leaving age and sub- 
sequent marked increase in the percentage of pupils remaining in 
school for postprimaiy study has necessitated increased recruitment 
of teachers for this level. Many have come from the primary service 
and various specialized or emergency schemes, but the largest single 
source of new teachers for the postprimary level has been the pro- 
gram of government Postprimary Teacher Studentships, originally 
begun in 1948 as “teaching bursaries,” and dating from 1956 in 
their present form. These awards to able Sixth Form graduates, 
who qualify for university matriculation, provide 3 or sometimes 
4 years of government-financed full-time university study towards 
a degree, followed by the year’s Division C training at a teachers 
college. 

Similar 3-year Postprimary Teacher Bursaries provide tuition, 
allowance, and bearding allowance, where needed, for Lower Sixth 
Form pupils who wish to prepare as teachers of physical education, 
home science, or fine arts. Admission qualifications for this bursaiy 
program vary according to the field: university entrance level for 
admission to the University of Otago diploma course in physical 
education; an Endorsed School Certificate for the home science 
diploma program ; and a New Zealand School Certificate, plus pass- 
ing the preliminary examination, for the Diploma in Fine Arts. 
Upon completion of the university diploma course, bursary holders 
receive 1 year of professional training in the “Division C” program 
at a teachers college, and certification at the ^nd of a successful 
\probationary teaching year. Both bursary and studentship grantees 
are required under the terms of their award to teach 1 year in a 
state or registered private school in New Zealand for each year of 
their government- financed training. In 1960 there were 1,421 stu- 
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dents in training under this studentship or bursary program,* * desig- 
nated as Division U. 3 

While attending the university, holders of the government stu- 
dentships or teacher bursaries are considered an integral part of the 
teacher-training program and are given careful guidance and super- 
vision under a senior lecturer on the teachers college staff. Should 
such students not meet university academic requirements, they are 
pledged (as a ^condition of the original award) to transfer to the 
regular Division A program for the Trained Teacher’s Certificate. 

In addition to these programs, specialist subject teachers at post- 
primary level are also recruited by other special training schemes 
as described in the section below. 


University Programs in Education 


In contrast to c ount ries where a strong distinction is made be- 
tween professional"" teacher preparation in separate institutions and 
academic university study, or where professional education courses 
at a university are considered as a separate “diploma” course, New 
Zealand universities offer study in the subject field of education at 
both undergraduate and graduate level. Subject units designated 
Education I, II, and III, may be offered in fulfillment of as many 
as three of the required nine units for a B.A. degree: 

Education I Is defined as a year’s study of (1) The Theory of Education 
and ( 2 ) Child Development — two separate examination papers. 

Education II includes three examination subjects: Foundations of Edu- 
cational Thought (Greek and Renaissance ), Educational Psychology of 
Normal Children, and Education in New Zealand. 

Education III also has three ‘‘papers" (separate examination subjects) : 
Development of Educational Theory from 1600, Educational Psychology 
(exceptional children and remedial), and either Educational Testa and 
Measurement or Sociology of Education. 5 

Where all three units are passed, education becomes in fact a 
major subject of the degree . 6 A Master of Arts and Honours in 
Education requires the B.A. plus either six examination papers, or 
four and a thesis. Subjects for the M.A. in Education include 
Philosophy of Education, Educational Psychology (presumably at a 
more advanced level than that studied in Education II or III at 
undergraduate level), Comparative Education, Principles of Sociol- 
ogy, and Advanced Experimental Education. 

5 New Zetland. Department of SUtUHca. New Zealand Official Yearbook 19U. y 
We U Inf ton : R. E. Owen, The Government Printer, 1952. p. 234. ' 

• University of Otago Calendar 1952. p. 45-41. { 
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In addition, the university Diploma in Education (Dip. Ed.) may 
be earned either on an undergraduate or a postdegree basis. Pre- 
requisites fpr entering the diploma program at undergraduate level 
are the pacing of Education I, plus four other approved degree 
units. Prior to 1960 these units usually included English I and at 
least one other Stage I subject unit. The required work for the 
diploma is the same for either graduate or undergraduate, and prior 
to 1960 it comprised: (1) three subject examinations in History of 
Education, Principles of Teaching, and Experimental Education, 
plus “Original Investigation”; (2) an approved course of study in 
some particular type of education or the pedagogy of a particular 
subject; and (3) at least 2 years of successful full-time teaching 
experience. 

Beginning in 1960, the requirements for the Dip. Ed. have been 
set by the separate university institutions and may vary somewhat. 
At the University of Otago the requirements are: (1) Education I 
plus 4 subject examinations chosen from a list of 10 which include 
remedial teaching, child study, and educational tests and measure- 
ments; (2) a special study or investigation topic; and (3) teaching 
or other educational experience (length of time not specified). * 1 In 
addition to the general Diploma in Education, which may be earned 
at all four of New Zealand’s universities, the University of Auck- 
land now offers a specialized 2-year postgraduate Diploma in Edu- 
cational Psychology, intended particularly for N the preparation of 
educational guidance officers. 

Originally, special subject teachers for the primary service were 
prepared through third-year programs attached to the Division A 
course as previously described. Beginning about 1960, a new plan 
of specialized training for mature teachers having at least 2 years 
of classroom experience was substituted for most of the former 
third-year programs. Intending physical education teachers spend 
one term of about 3 months of study and training at Palmerston 
North Teachers College, followed by a term of inseiyice training 
under a senior area organizer of physical education. Teachers who 
complete this training are employed as itinerant specialists in their 
field. A similar program trains itinerant specialists in art and 
crafts, although it covers two terms ’of study at Dunedin Teachers 
College followed by a third term of inservice training. Teachers 
who wish to qualify as teachers of the deaf spend two terms at 
Christchurch Teachers College and a third in the School for the 
Deaf at Kelston (Auckland) or Sumner (Christchurch). All of 
these programs are^provided on a paid salary basis as part of gov- 
ernment teaching service, and each yields one unit toward the 

• ibid. 

i Calrerolty of Otafo Calendar, 1962 . 
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Diploma in Teaching. Speech therapy teachers, however, continue 
to be trained in a special third year aft^r completion of the 2-year 
teachers college study. 



Special Coursis 

The continuing shortage of primary teachers necessitated a spe- 
cial emergency short course, which began in 1949, to continue at 
least through 1963. In this program up to 100 mature entrants — 
men and women over 25 but under 40 years of age — with at least 
the New Zealand School Certificate or its equivalent, have been 
selected for a concentrated 1-year program at Auckland, Hamilton, 
Palmerston North, or Christchurch teachers colleges. After one 
further probationary-asistant teaching year, the trainees received the 
same Trained Teacher’s Certificate normally representing the full 
3 -year Division A program. 

The “Division H” homecraft teachers training program prepares 
girls to teach in intermediate schools, manual training centers, and 
some types of postprimary schools. The course, which requires a 
School Certificate for admission, 8 began in 1943 at Dunedin Teach- 
ers College with 1-year of training there and a second year at 
Dunedin Technical College, followed by the usual probationary- 
assistant year of teaching before certification. In 1951, a similar 
2 year program was added at Auckland Tencherg College. There 
were 170 students in this program in 1959. The expanding need 
for teachers of homecraft led the Department of Education to insti-. 
tute a further special 1-year training course in this field at Christ- 
church Teachers College in February 1961, for single women 21 to 
35 years of age with at least 3 years of post primary schooling. 
After their probationary teaching year, the trainees receive a spe- 
cial certificate and are employed in manual t raining centers or 
post primary schools. For 1963, the emergency scheme recruited 
married women or homecraft teachers without specific preparation 
for teaching, to take a 1-year correspondence course leading to a 
special certificate. 

Other special training programs for secondary students and adults 
are: 

Commercial teacher-training oourse— For Sixth Form girls who have the 
School Certificate and have taken commercial subjects’; or for graduates 
of the Senior School of Commerce at Auckland or Dunedin Technical 
8chooL A 2-year course of training at Auckland Teachers College, plua 
a successful probationary year, leads to the “Commercial Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate” 

• From 1964 on, the program require* the Bn (Sorted School Certificate. 
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Commercial teacher t course at Wellington Technical College.— For ex- 
perienced office workers 21-35 years of age. One-year program Includes 
teaching methods as well as typing, shorthand, bookkeeping and account- 
ing aB needed to supplement Individual skills. Program begun 1948; pre- 
pares teachers for district high schools and postprimary level. 

Women teachers of mathematics and science (post primary).— Program 
recruiting girls holding the Endorsed School Certificate or university en- 
trance qualifications, and demonstrating special ability In mathematics 
and science. Special 2-year training program at Auckland and Christ- 
church Teachers Colleges followed by probationary-assistant year leads to 
Trained Teacher’s Certificate. 

Woodwork , metalwork, and engineering teachers. — A 1-year program for 
experienced craftsmen with at least 10 years’ experience and a sound 
postprimary or technical education background. Ilegun 1946 as lnservlce 
training; since 1951 given at Auckland Teachers College; woodworking 
course now given also at Christchurch. Trainees prepared to teach wood- 
work and metalwork at manual training centers, Intermediate schools, and 
district high schools, or woodwork and “engineering” (machine shop ex- 
perience required) at postprimary level. 

Emergency postprimary teacher training for university graduates.— 
Recruits “highly qualified" men and women over 25 years of age. One 
term of training Is given in small groups in selected high schools in the 
Auckland, Waikato, and Wellington areas. Salary Is paid during train- 
ing; does not lead to certification without additional qualification. 


Refresher Profraa 

A system of vacation refresher courses for teachers is well estab- 
lished and extensively used. Begun in 1944, this program provides 
conferences and short courses of 1 to 2 weeks on a variety of topics 
for both primary and postprimary teachers. The organizing body 
is the Teachers’ Refresher Course Committee established in 1949 
with representatives of the New Zealand Educational Institute the 
Postprimary Teachers’ Association, staff of the teachers colleges, 
and the Department of Education. Attendance at such courses is 
voluntary, yet nearly 1,500 teachers took part in the various pro- 
grams throughout New Zealand in January 1962. 

In addition to the vacation courses, short residential programs 
during term-time are conducted by the Department of Education 
at Frederick Wallis House, Lower Hutt, and at the departmen- 
tal inservice training center, Lopdell House, at Titirangi, which 
was opened early in 1961. Examples of 1-week courses given at 
Lopdell House are those on the gifted child, the slow learner, Maori 
school problems, and the teaching of music, reading, or science. The 
Department of Education budget covers tuition costs for both term- 
time and vacation courses and also reimburses teachers for necessary 
travelling expenses. Other short, 1- or 2-day local refresher courses 
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are organized for particular school districts by departmental in- 
spectors in the appropriate held. To further the system of inservice 
training and continuing education for teachers, and to coordinate 
the various types of programs, the National Advisory Committee on 
Inservice Training was set up in 1961. 

Still another and different type of training to improve teacher 
qualifications may be seen in the various programs to assist teachers 
in part- or full-time study toward a university degree. For teachers 
taking part-time university study, the Department of Education 
provides tuition fees, plus leave and travel expenses for external 
students to take the required university examinations. This finan- 
cial assistance is available to qualified teachers in the private schools 
as well as in the state system. In 1962, full leave without pay was 
also granted to a limited number of primary and postprimary 
teachers with 5 years of experience and at least six units of univer- 
sity credit (roughly two-thirds of their degree requirements) to 
enable them to complete the bachelor’s degree. 


Teacher Shortage: Problems and Solutioas 

Despite extensive efforts on the part of the government and sub- 
stantial progress in recent years, the shortage of trained teachers 
remains one of the most discussed and urgent problems in New 
Zealand education today. On this problem hinges the critical ques- 
tion of reductions in class size, the controversial subject of teacher 
qualifications and minimum teachers college admission standards, 
as well as plans to lengthen the training program for primary 
teachers to 3 years^ in teachers colleges. The teacher shortage also 
is tied in with the professional status and economic position of 
teachers, since these factors in turn affect recruitment to the teach- 
ing force, in terms of quantity and quality. 

In its efforts to overcome the shortage, the Department of Educa- 
tion has raised the intake quota of new teacher trainees each year, 
proposed plans for opening an eighth teachers college, and pro- 
vided continuation of the various emergency training programs 
described above. In addition, efforts have been made to make the 
teaching service more attractive, and thus cut down the rate of loss 
of teachers through resignations, and to encourage the return of 
experienced married women to teaching. 

The “country service bar" is a regulation requiring completion of 
a rural or hardship teaching position before promotion above a cer- 
tain level in the national teaching service. Recently, this regulation 
was abolished for teachers who have reached a stated age, and in 
some cases, reduced from 3 to 2 years. In small, isolated schools 
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oiMhose under less than desirable conditions, the country service 
requirement has been a major force in the equalization of education 
throughout New Zealand i It has often meant that the small rural 
or isolated school enjoys the services of the more capable teachers 
and future leaders of the country. 


CHAPTER VII 


Technical, Vocational, and Adult Education 

A 

n MAJOR INDICATION of the growing interest in technical 
education in recent years was the establishment in 1959 of the New 
Zealand Council for Technical Education to advise the government 
on the needs of industry and commerce, and to coordinate efforts in 
the field. The council is made up of representatives from industry 
and commerce, from the Technical Education Association of the 
technical schools and colleges, and from the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The term “technical education,” as used in New Zealand, covers 
what in the United States is usually called vocational or even pre- 
vocational study and training, as well as higher technical courses 
up to and including university study. In this general category, in 
New Zealand terminology, for example, are woodwork or manual 
training, metalwork, and domestic science at secondary level; the 
general secondary course with a practical emphasis; classes specifi- 
cally connected with apprenticeship training; and some aspects of 
adult education. 


Technleil High Schools and Programs 


Apart from university programs in engineering, mining, and 
agriculture, technical and vocational education in New Zealand until 
recently was provided almost entirely in part-time evening pro- 
grams of technical high schools. In their full-time day programs, 
however, these schools offered what was essentially prevocational 
and general secondary preparation for students who did not ft into 
or desire the uni vers^y -preparatory, academic school program. 

As explained earliefr, with the exception of a few schools in the 
larger cities, the dist motion between the technical high school day 
program and the academic secondary school has gradually disap- 
peared. Many t of the technical* high schools, especially thoee in 
smaller population centers, are in fact now multilateral (compre- 
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hensive) schools catering to all postprimary needs, including prepa- 
ration for university entrance. On the other hand, some of the 
so-called “technical” streams or courses are now given in what were 
formerly academic high schools. Thus in many cases only the name 
and form of administration distinguish a technical high school from 
the other types of postprimary school in New Zealand. According 
to the recent Report of the Commission on Education in New Zea- 
land, this was true in the case of 20 out of the 41 technical high 
schools in I960. 1 ' * * 

There remain, however, a small number of technical schools which 
because of their history, tradition, and close proximity to other 
types of postprimary schools, have developed a specialized curricu- 
lum and atmosphere distinct from either the academic or multi- 
lateral postprimary school. In addition to the required “core” 
secondary program, such schools offer specialized courses with em- 
phasis on practical training directly related to and preparing for 
employment. Technical school sixth forms tend to be particularly 
specialized and different from other secondary school programs. It 
should be noted that the technical school industrial (sometimes 
called “engineering” or engineering crafts) program may lead to 
university entrance and thence to advanced study in technological 
fields. 

Full-time day secondary technical programs are classified by the 
Department of Education as (1) commercial, (2) industrial (engi- 
neering), (3) agricultural, or (4) home life. Prior to 1961 there 
was a fifth technical fine arts stream. Enrollment in this program 
in 1960 totalled 161 students. 2 In July 1961, approximately 46 per- 
cent of the 100,797 full-time pupils in public postprimary schools, 
exclusive of district high schools, were enrolled in these various 
programs as follows: 8 



Commer- 

cial 

Indus- 

trial 

Agricul- 

ture 

Home 

life 

Technical schools. . 

Other post primary schools. 

4,713 

10,883 

8,234 

9,932 

lW 

1,049 

2,935 

0,087 



Total 

15,008 

13,186 

3,213 

9,022 


Wellington : r. b. Owen 


1 Report of the Commission on Kduoatio n in Now Zooland. 

Tbe Oorernment Printer, 1982. p. 381. , . 

»N*w Zealand. Department of Statistic.. Xnc Zealand Official Yearbook ltd I 
Wellington^ R.E. Owen, Tbe Oorernment Printer, 1982. p. 230. 

* New Wfcj" 1 ' Department of Education. Report of tho Minister of BduceUon fo\ 
the Year IMttf st December I9ti . (1.1) Wellington: B. S. Owen, Tbe Qoremmen 

Printer, 1982. p. 82-83. 
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These figures apparently do not include pupils merely taking one 
or more prevocational subjects, nor were similar breakdowns for 
district high schools or for the private postprimary schools given 
in the source cited. In the total figures given, boys made up the 
entire industrial course enrollment and almost all of the enrollment- 
in agriculture, only 27 girls being included in the total. On the 
other hand, the home life course consisted of girls almost exclu- 
sively, and the commercial course numbered only 1,556 bovs, with 
14,050 girls. J ’ 

The enrollment figures indicate that agriculture is actually one 
of the smaller prevocational streams in the secondary schools, de- 
spite the emphasis on this sector in the New Zealand economy. 
There is, however, a wide range of agricultural course options or 
electives up to the School Certificate level. The Commission on 
Education reported in 1962 that 21 percent of the boys studying 
at district high schools take one or more agricultural subjects (as 
against roughly 6 percent of the boys in other types of secondary 
schools). Of those enrolled in The Correspondence School, 39.1 
percent take agricultural subjects, reflecting the predominantly rural 
and isolated area clientele of the correspondence courses. The com- 
mission also reported that the proportion of students enrolled in the 
agricultural stream at secondary level in 1960 was 1 in 15, as com- 
pared to 1 in 10 in 1950. 4 Vocational training in agriculture at the 
secondary level is supplemented by the work of the Young Farmers’ 
Clubs, by school farm cadet courses and various special government 
training schemes, as well as by certificate and short courses at the 
agricultural colleges in the university system. 

Until recently the principal field of vocational training for girls 
has been in commercial subjects. In addition to five technical high 
schools which offer full-time day courses in the field, most of the 
evening programs conducted by secondary schools include classes 
in tjping, shorthand, bookkeeping, and commercial practices. Home- 
craft or home life courses are also provided, although the evening 
programs for these courses tend to be mainly the hobby type or 
adult education. However, a few trades courses in dressmaking and 
millinery are offered. 


Part-time ud Evuiaf Stadias 


In addition to the secondary-level day programs described above, 
technical high schools offer evening studies, sometimes termed “poly- 
technic” programs or courses to distinguish them from either the > 


* Se T° rt of tht CommUtion on Mi nation to Nme 


Mmtond. p. 467. 
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secondary day program or general adult education classes. Recent 
years have seen a new emphasis on and noticeable increase in such 
course offerings. Moreover, trade and industrial training has moved 
increasingly into the realm of part-time and even full-time day 
study, in many cases closely relating to apprenticeship. In I960, 
there were 195 centers giving part-time day and evening technical 
or vocational training, enrolling 54,845 students. 5 A little more 
than half of these students were in classes conducted by technical 
school boards or managers, and the remainder were in programs 
provided by local education or high school boards. 

In the larger technical schools, and particularly in the new cen- 
tral and regional technical institutes (see below), it is possible for 
part-time evening students to take professional courses in such fields 
as architecture, engineering, accountancy, or pharmacy. Most of 
these subjects are also given at university institutions, and there is 
some indication that such advanced technological or professional 
training will be more and more concentrated at the universities 
rather than at the technical schools. (For descriptions of univer- 
sity programs in the technical field, see Chapter V, “Higher- Edu- 
cation”). 


Schooling for Apprentices and Tradesmen 


Approximately one-third of the boys leavirtg secondary school in 
*New Zealand go into apprenticeship training. Applicants for ap- 
prenticeship in most of the major trades are now required by law 
to have completed at least Form IV, or roughly 10 years of elemen- 
tary-secondary preparation. In aircraft engineering apprenticeship, 
candidates must have had 3 years of secondary study, approximately 
llth-grade level.* In recent years the trend has been, in fact, for 
increasing numbers of those heading for apprenticeship to remain 
in school through Form V in order to try for the School Certificate 
before beginning trade training. 7 

Beyond this basic secondary schooling, apprentices in several 
trades are required to take up to 3 years of additional part-time 
schooling as an integral part of their vocational training. This 
instruction is usually given in evening classes at the technical 

-L 

5 New Zealand Official Yearbook 196 %, p. 230. The total part-time technical claas 
enrollment t Deludes 0,018 students on the rolls of the Correspondence and Technical 
Correspondence Schools but omits those who were also full time day pupils at primary 
or secondary schools. 

6 The specific entrance requirements for the various trades as of 1062 are listed on 
p. 37.1 of the New Zealand Z ducat ion Oaeeite of Aug. 15. 1062. (vol. XLI. No. 15.) 

7 Apprenticeship program* ordinarily take 5 years to complete. In some trades, pos- 
session of a School Certificate can shorten this period by as much as half a year, or 
mean higher wages during training. 
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schools, but in 1949 a program of compulsory “day-release” classes 
for some apprentices was instituted. There has since been a steady 
increase in both the number and range of trades utilizing such part- 
time day study for apprentices. Training in carpentry, cabinet 
making, electrical engineering, ship and boat building, painting and 
decorating, printing, photoengraving, sheetmetal work, and mould- 
ing and casting, is provided through day-release study. During the 
first 3 years of apprenticeship the students usually attend school 
4 hours per week, or ' 8 hours every 2 weeks. In some cases, this 
school work is concentrated in “block” courses of 1 or more 40-hour 
weeks per year rather than being taken on a weekly or biweekly 
basis. 

The principle of “sandwich course” training was introduced into 
New Zealand in 1959 with the establishment in Auckland of ex- 
perimental carpentry trade training for Maori youth. This pro- 
gram alternates periods of full-time attendance at a technical school 
for purposes of instruction in trade theory and related technology 
with periods of full-time, on-the-job training in building construc- 
tion. Trainees are chosen from rural Maori youth whose appren- 
ticeship opportunities in country districts 'are limited. Training 
covers 2 years, after w’hich the boys serve a shortened term of ap- 
prenticeship with private employers. The program has proved so 
successful that similar carpentry programs were opened in the vicin- 
ity of Wellington and Christchurch in 1961 and 1962, respectively, 
and a special 1-year, full-time course for Maori trainees in plumb- 
ing and electricity was begun last year in Auckland. There has 
been discussion of extending this “sandwich” plan to other trades 
and to non-Maori apprentices as well. 


Tli* Technical Correspondence School 1 

The Technical Correspondence School is an integral part of voca- 
tional and technical education in New Zealand. It was established 
in Wellington in 1946 when the Department of Education took over 
responsibility for various study courses formerly provided by the 
Army Educational and Welfare Service. The purpose of the school 
was to further develop programs for the armed services, and to 
provide correspondence instruction for apprentices and advanced 
technical students for whom technical schools or classes were not 
available. It has proved particularly useful for students in remote 
rural areas or in towns too small to support local technical schooling. 

The school is now reported to serve about two out of five of the 
country ’8 apprentices. The closely supervised correspondence study 
is usually rounded out by annual residential block courses conducted 
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in the larger metropolitan centers or at the new Central Institute 
of Technology at Petone. The school’s courses also supplement 
technical school offerings where needed. In addition, the school 
prepares and provides textbooks and study course outlines in many 
branches of agriculture to assist the Young Farmers’ Clubs and 
youth faxm settlement programs. 

In the rapidly developing field of higher technical or technician 
training, about half of the students preparing for national technical 
certificates are enrolled in the Technical Correspondence School. 
As of July 1960, the school had a total of 4,807 students on its rolls. 
The staff included 87 full-time teachers, in addition to the prin- 
cipal. 8 v 


Advanced Technical Institutions 

A recent development in New Zealand education has been the 
establishment of separate institutions to provide 'more advanced, 
technician-level programs as well as to concentrate study in certain 
fields on a national or regional basis. This development of separate 
postsecondary level technical institutes, rather than adjunct pro- 
grams of the secondary school system, marks the increasing empha- 
sis on modern industrial and technological development and the 
changjpfg status of'technical education in New Zealand. There are 
now three of these new senior technical institutions, described be- 
low. Their exact form, nomenclature, and direction are still in an 
experimental stage and under discussion. , 

Central Institute of Technology . — The first development of the 
new-type institution took place early in I960 when the Hutt Valley 
Memorial Technical College at Petone, popularly referred to as 
“Petone Tech”, was divided into a technical high school and a 
senior polytechnic institute, each under separate principals. The 
polytechnic portion was first named Central Technical College. 
From 1961 it has been known as the Central Institute of Technology. 

The purpose of the new institute was to provide more advanced 
technical training through block courses for apprentices and tech- 
nicians, and also to expand and develop senior technical programs 
in subject fields where one nationally centralized institution could 
efficiently serve the entire country. An example of this Approach 
was the opening in February 1960 of the New Zealand School of 
NBharmacy at the then Central Technical College. Pharmacy thus 
became the first full-time postuniversity-cntrance program to be 
provided at a technical school or college in New Zealand. 


• £««M OJIotol rMrtooft JMf. p. 280. 
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The new School of Pharmacy began with 73 students taking a 
- year program. The first year is considered to approximate the 
medical “intermediate” level at the university, although no provi- 
sion for university recognition of the course for transfer purposes 
has yet been announced. The second year provides professional 
courses in pharmacy. There has been discussion of eventually 
lengthening the program to 3 years. 

A more recent development at the institute is the establishment 
of two special “sandwich” type courses in cooperation with other 
government agencies, leading in each case to the New Zealand Cer- 
tificate in Engineering (see below). The first is for young recruits 
to the Royal New Zealand Air Force, which conducts the first part 
of the general training for the certificate. This is followed by a 
period of full-time, intensive course work at the Central Institute 
of Technology that will enable the RNZAF students to complete 
the last 2 years of the engineering certificate in reduced time. The 
second program, which began in February 1962, based on .New 
Zealand Certificate in Engineering (telecommunications) course, is 
for Civil Aviation Administration (CAA) trainees. The CAA 
provides the practical training in maintenance of radio and radar 
equipment, ^temated with full-time study at the institute, which 
will enable 4^ student to telescope the usual 5-year part-time cer- 
tificate program into 3 years. 

Regional Technical Institutes .— Late in 1960, the year in«*hich 
Central Technical College was established, Seddon Memorial Tech- 
nical College in Auckland was similarly divided into a separate 
technical high school and a senior regional technical college under 
the title of Auckland Technical Institute. At the start of the next 
academic year, in March 1961, this Auckland regional institution 
had an enrollment of over 6,000, with 50 full-time teachers and 
some 200 part-time instructors who assisted principally, with eve- 
ning programs. 

Wellington Technical College, which was founded in 1886 as an 
evening school and claims the distinction of having opened the first 
day program or technical high school in New Zealand in 1905, was 
similarly divided and established in part as a senior technical insti- 
tute in 1962. In 1961, before its division into two institutions, this 
school had approximately 5,000 evening students, compared to a dffy 
enrollment of approximately 1,000. 

For the time being, these new regional technical institutes con- 
tinue to share sites and physical facilities wijh the “parent” tech- 
nical high school, each separate program having its own principal. 
Plans are under way for provision of more Adequate housing and 
physical separation of the new institutions as soon as new buildings 
can be completed. Rising enrollments and expanded programs at 
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the technical institutes also make such new facilities an urgent 
problem. 

Apparently, other regional institutes are planned for the future, 
to be based in each case on a strong technical school already in 
existence. To be chosen for this purpose, a school will presumably 
be Strategically located to serve a larger geographic area with its 
specialized programs, and will already have a qualified staff with 
considerable experience in advanced technical programs. 


<* 

Examinations and Certificates 


The period since World War II has seen considerable develop- 
ment in technical certification programs in New Zealand. Of par 
ticular note is the establishment of indigenous national examinations 
. and certificates as opposed to dependence on those of Great Britain. 
In 1949* the New Zealand Trades Certification Board was estab- 
lished and a system of national examinations was inaugurated to 
serve as an incentive to apprentices. By 1960, these examinations 
covered 31 trades with 164 different examination subjects; there 
were 9,035 candidates for the examinations in 1960, compared with 
( 1,355 in 1949.® 

In addition to its own examination system, the Trades Certifica- 
tion Board works closely with other statutory bodies, such as the 
Plumbers’ and Electricians’ Registration Boards and the Motor 
Trade Certification Board. In each case, the pertinent trades cer- 
tification examinations tend to set the pattern and rurriculum for 
much of the technical course work catering to apprentices and trades 
students. Similarly, accountancy and commercial exaltations of 
the New Zealand Institute of Management determine the teaching 
syllabus in those fields. 

Types of technical certificates . — Examination and certification of 
midlevel technicians is carried out under the Technician’s Certifi- 
cation Authority, which was established in 1958 and became opera- 
tive in 1960. It superseded the earlier Controlling Authority for 
New Zealand Certificates in Engineering established in 1954. The 
present body sets the course syllabuses and examinations for a num- 
ber of different types of national technical certificates. At the 1 end 
of 1961, these were: 


* World Confederation of Organisation* of the Teaching Profession. Education in • 
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1. Now Zealand Technical Certificate (Engineering).- This In described as 
a Junior grade technical credential with a practical emphasis, repre- 
senting about 4 years of part-time study, usually at upper secondary 
level. The certificate may be earned in the fields of automotive, civil, 
or refrigeration engineering, and In welding. 

2. A ew Zealand Certificate (Draughting). — Recently instituted, this certifi- 
cate may be earned in various options, Including surveying, and town 
and country planning. Courses for similar certfficates in building and 
in architectural drafting are also being developed. 

3. New Zealand Certificate In Engineering.— This program, set up in 1964, 
is the senior-grade credential offered in engineering by the Authority.' 
It is officially describej^aa "less directly practical" and requiring more 
mathematics and basic science than the Technical Certificate described 
above. 

A level of general education equivalent to the New Zealand 
School Certificate is required for admission to the program for the 
Certificate in Engineering, which ordinarily covers 5 years of part- 
time study. After the first^2 years of general technical education, 
the student specializes in civil,' mechanical, or electrical engineer- 
mg, refrigeration or telecommunications. External national exami- 
nations are taken at. the end of the third year and again upon com- 
pletion of the course. Further specialized advanced study in. a 
given field may lead to “endorsement” of the New Zealand Certifi- 
cate in Engineering for the particular additional work taken. 

In comparing this type of certification with university-level prep- 
aration in engineering, it may be noted that the University of Can- 
terbury admits to its second professional year of the appropriate 
Bachelor of Engineering course those students who have an out- 
standing academic record and have earned the Certificate in Engi- 
neering. The University of Auckland gpparently admits students 
aith similar qualifications to its first professional year in engi- 
neering. In 1960, of the 30 students who earned the New Zealand 
Certificate in Engineering, two continued to the University of Can- 
terbury for a shortened program for the Rachelor of Engineering. 10 

Indicative of the progress of this new program is the fact that 
tlie number of students working toward the certificate jumped from 
45 to 1,604 in 4 years. 11 

Aside from these , national certificate programs, students in New 
Zealand may prepare for the various City and Guilds of London 
examinations and certificates, or senior technical students may pre- 
pare for associate membership in the British institutes of engineers. 


I 


I 
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Beyond the immediate bounds of technical education, but closely 
associated with it, is the general field of adult education* in New 
Zealand. It covers largely vocational or further academic and tech- 
nical study in evening classes, which preparo out-of-school youth 
and adults for such national examinations as those for the School 
Certificate or university entrance, or for those courses covered by 
manual and technical regulations. Other evening study may be 
classified as general education or hobby classes, including music 
appreciation, various arts and crafts, home carpentry, auto main 
tenance, millinery, dressmaking, and hairdressing. 

In 1960, approximately 1,600 adult education classes were pro- 
vided at the public schools and manual training centers under De- 
partment of Education auspices. To these must be added the ex- 
tensive educational offerings sponsored by the National Council of 
Adult Education, and also a portion of the courses offered by the 
universities and agricultural colleges, especially their extension and 
correspondence courses. 


National Council of Adult Education 


The Adult Education Act of 1947, which was based on the re- 
port of a special consultative committee, set up a National Council 
of Adult Education to promote and to administer work in the 
adult education field, as well as to faster cultivation of the arts. 
The council has the responsibility for recommending to the Minis- 
ter of Education the amount of public funds to be devoted to this 
work, and for administering and controlling the^fcxpenditure of 
such money out of parliamentary appropriations. Thus the present 
council enjoys considerably more power than its predecessor, the 
Council of Adult Education, which was mainly an advisory body, 
established in 1938. $ *- 

The council has a central office in Wellington under a National 
Secretary of Adult Education. It is made up of the directors of 
education, broadcasting, and of the National Library Service, or 
their representatives; members appointed by the universities, by 
the Dominion Council of the Workers’ Education Association, and 
by the Mimster of Education to represent the Maori race; arid not 
more than two members appointed by the council itself. 

Implementation of Adult Education . — The program of the Na- 
tipnal Council is carried out by university and regional councils of 
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adult education, which include a large representation from the rari- 
ous voluntary associations and organizations interested or actually 
in adult education. These regional councils supervise a 
wide range of offerings such as lecture and discussion courses, ex- 
hibitions, touring drama, music, and ballet performances, and 
short-term summer and winter schools in urban ajid rural centers. 
I rominent in this work are the many voluntary agencies supervised 
by the regional councils— parent-teacher associations, home and 
school societies, local arts groups, nursery play center associations, 
and rural women’s groups. 

1 ^ie Regional Councils of Adult Education also provide instruc- 
tors (called tutors) for courses sponsored by the Workers’ Educa- 
tion Association, which was founded in 1915 and has long been 
active in the field of adult education. These courses, given in' the 
main metropolitan centers and in some of the larger towns in con- 
junction with the local university facilities, are usually 1 year in 
length. In addition to grants of moriev from the National Council 
of Adult Education, the programs are financed by donations from 
hx'al groups, trade unions, and private individuals. 

Since 1-938, a system of “community centres’’ has developed to 
provide further adult education in such fields as literature, art, 
drama, and child welfare. Some of these centers are supported by 
public funds through the Minister of Education, and many others 
hy voluntary contributions. In addition, English language and civics 
courses for New Zealand’s large immigrant population of recent 
years are given in evening classes, usually at the technical schools. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Special Schools and Services 


INCLUDED WITHIN THE STATE SCHOOL system in New 
Zealand are several specialized types of schools and programs, such 
as The Correspondence School, educational facilities for the handi- 
capped, and Maori schools. There are also such auxiliary sendees 
as vocational guidance, dental and health programs, government 
bursaries, and boarding allowances for rural pupils. Additional 
special services of the Department of Education include those out- 
lined briefly in Chapter II, ''Educational Administration and 
Finance.’' 


Originally set up in 1022 as a Department of Education experi- 
ment to provide primary schooling for isolated rural children, in- 
struction by correspondence, as a special sector of the public school 
system, has gradually grown from a single teacher and 83 pupils 
to its present enrollment of over 1,500 full-time pupils under a 
teaching staff of almost 100. Secondary- level courses were added 
in 1920, and gradually other programs, such as those for adults and 
the handicapped, have also been included. 

The Correspondence School is an integral part of the school sys- 
tem in New Zealand, serving a wide variety of purposes and students. 
Its primary concern is still provision of adequate and equal educa- 
tion for the child unable to attend a regular school, whether because 
of isolated living conditions, lengthy illness, or other reasons. As 
far as {%®ible, the same curriculum and program is followed as in 
the regular public schools, including practical work in art and crafts 
and in science. Tliere are also club activities, exhibitions of student 
work, a school magazine, a parents’ association, and so forth. There 
is even a distinctive school badge and uniform and an ex-pupils’ 
association to foster identification ^ith the school. Pupils prepare 
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for the same recognized school certificates and university entrance 
qualifications as do those in other New Zealand Schools. 

Daily radio lessons are an important part of the program. Lesson 
materials and assignments are prepared and distributed regularly; 
written work is carefully supervised and corrected. The constant 
radio and mail contacts are supplemented by regular borne visits on 
the part of traveling and (area) “resident” teachers, as well as by 
special “School Day" or “School Week” get-togethers at local cen- 
ters. A senes of week-long residential schools for as many of the 
pupils as possible is held at Massey Agricultural College facilities 
each November. These periods enable isolated children to experi- 
ence classroom and group activities, and to receive special tutorial 
or teaching assistance in subjects not easily handled by corre- 
spondence or radio. They also serve to strengthen the link between 
home and school, teacher and pupils. 


Enrollment and Services 


In addition to full-time pupils, who numbered 1.038 at primary 
and 532 at post primary level in 1061 ,' The Correspondence School 
has a large part-time enrollment at secondary level — 2,516 students 
taking 1 or more courses as of July 1961. 2 These part-time students 
may be employed out-of-school youth or adults wishing to supple- 
ment their general education or to meet educational requirements 
for a particular purpose, such as apprenticeship. They also include 
regular postprimary pupils for whom the correspondence courses 
supplement subject offerings available at the local school. This is 
particularly helpful in the case of small or isolated district high 
schools lacking qualified specialist staff to provide a full program at 
Nhool Certificate or at Sixth Form level. Correspondence school 
course materials are also utilized by other schools to assist teachers 
m lesson planning, or as teaching aids; in the latter instance, the 
work is supervised and marked locally in the pupil’s own school. 
In 1061 approximately 100 schools used the correspondence courses 
in this way, as supplementary teaching materials. 

In the primary division there is a special class for adults wish- 
ing to complete their primary schooling, and one for mentally or 
physically handicapped children. Another part of the school serves, 
uncertilicated teachers studying one or more subjects for the Trained 
teachers Certificate or Technical Teachers’ Certificate examinations 
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conducted by the Department of Education, and also provides the 
courses for the nonuniversity units of the new Diploma in Teaching 
qualifications. 


Edocatioa for Exceptional Children 

* 

Children with physical, intellectual, or emotional disabilities are 
provided for either in (1) special classes attached to. the regular 
schools, or (2) separate institutions, with the emphasis on the first 
type of program wherever possible. An exception to the pattern 
of public school facilities for the handicapped is the education of 
blind children, which is the concern of the New Zealand Founda- 
tion for the Blind. Where needed, however, the government pro 
vides financial assistance to parents of blind pupils to enable them 
to pay the small fees at the foundation’s training school in Auck- 
land, and sometimes also helps with the cost of clothing and travel 
f Or these pupils. In 1962, three children w'ere so aided through the 
Superintendent of Child Welfare. A few special classes for par- 
tially sighted children are available in public school programs in 
the four main cities. 


Schools for thi Deaf 


The first state school for the deaf in New Zealand was established 
in 1880. Today, there are two separate institutions taking care of 
severely deaf children at both primary and secondary level — the 
School for the Deaf at Sumner, near Christchurch, and the School 
for the Deaf at Kelston, Auckland. Both are coeducational and 
provide facilities for boarding as well as for day students from the 
surrounding area. In March 1962 the Sumnjr school had 94 pupils, 
and Kelston, 158. 3 An interesting feature of the program at Kelston 
is its close working relationship with the Kelston High School which 
enables senior pupils of the School for the Deaf to take technical 
training at the high school. This link with normal school conditions 
has developed into plans for as many as possible of the deaf school 
pupils to attend regular postprimary schools in the Kelston area in 
their final year. 

A further experiment in the integration of handicapped children 


* New Zealand. Deportment of Bd a cation. Seport on Child Wei fort. State Cart of 
Children, Special Schools, and Infont-Ufe Fro taction for the T oar Snded SI March JMf. 
(B.4) Wellington: R. R. Owen. The Ooremment Printer, 1962. p. 12. 
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into normal school life was undertaken in 1959 with the establish- j 

ment in a regular Christchurch primary school of a class for sc- i 

vcrely deaf children. Although these children are officially on the 
> limner school roll and are taught by a special teacher from that 
school in their own special class, they have a chance to participate 
in many activities in the Christchurch school and adjust to living 
in a hearing’ environment. A similar experiment with older deaf 
children at. primary level, those between the ages of 9 and 13 was 
begun in 19(53 at the Roseneath School in Wellington. In this’ease 
it was planned to combine regular and.special class experience, with’ 
a teacher for the deaf providing the required special instruction and 
nssisling the school staff as needed. 4 

I he Department of Education maintains a specialist staff of vis- 
iting teachers trained to work with deaf children. In addition to 
their work with pupils in special classes and schools, they provide 
early diagnostic and guidance services for parents of infants, pre- 
school, and school children. Similar specialist teachers and services 
are available in the field of speech therapy, with the department 

maintaining 64 speech clinics at central locations within the various 
school districts. 


Slow learners and Mentally Handicapped 


As far as possible, it has been New Zealand policy to care for 
pupils with intellectual or emotional problems in special classes 
attached to regular public schools. For children in areas where 
such Classes are not available, or where home conditions or special 
•eiavior problems require it, the government provides residential 
care and training at The Special School for Roys, Otekaike, 
aniaru; The Special School for Girls, Richmond, Nelson; and at 
the Mt. Wellington Residential School in Auckland. The first two 
institutions are described as taking care of “mentally backward” 
children. Each liAs a junior or school section where the curricu- 
''"n includes, as basic skills for adult life, social training, reading 
writing, simple weights and measurements. The senior section con- 
tinues social training and adds simple occupational preparation 
such as general farmwork, gardening, carpentry, and painting for 
hoys and handwork and domestic skills for girls, most of whom go 
into factory jobs or domestic employment after they leave the school. 

The Mt. Wellington School’ is a recent development, since it was 
ojiened in late 1960 as the first public school of its kind in the 
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country. It aims to provide specialized schooling for seriously dis- 
turbed children of normal intelligence whose emotional maladjust- 
ments or home conditions have impeded satisfactory progress in 
the ordinary school system. 

All three schools take care of both state wards or court-placed 
children and also those admitted by private arrangement with par- 
ents. In each case, the institution is administered by the Division 
of Child Welfare, while the Department of Education is responsible 
for that educat ional program and teaching staff of the school. This 
is also true of the schools for the deaf descril>ed above. 

Apart from these institutions, with their combined enrollment of 
about 160, the Department of Education reported approximately 
1,600 mentally handicapped or retarded children enrolled full-time 
in special classes attached to public primary and intermediate 
schools, ns of duly 1061; an additional 174 enrolled in the special 
class of The Correspondence School; and 109 in special classes of 
private schools. 6 For slow-learners whose problems are less se- 
vere and directly tied in with reading difliculties, the department 
maintains eight remedial reading clinics staffed by specialists. 

Special facilities for slow-learners are also being developed at 
postprimary level in what are termed “vocational classes”. In most 
cases, these are an extension of the special classes already estab- 
lished in intermediate schools. They offer modified educational pro 
grams combined with planned opportunities for work experience 
while the pupils are still in school. 

For more severely mentally handicapped children who are train- 
able but who do not lit into social school classes, there are 14 full- 
time “Occupation Centres’' unrated under local education lxmrds 
with Department of Education funds. These are set up wherever 
there are 12 or more suitable children l>etween the ages of f> and IS; 
are provided with specially designed and equipp'd buildings, and 
special staff; and offer free transportation to and from the center. 
This type of program is being expanded to many of the smaller 
towns and outlying areas under new 1902 Department of Educa- 
tion regulat ions which provide government sup|K>rt for parent 
organized “occupation groups” with a minimum roll of five 
children. Under this plan, teacher salaries, equipment, and trails 
portation would t>e covered out of government funds administered 
by the local education board, while the parents would be expected 
to provide suitable accommodations for the program, designed to 
operate on a full-time or part-time basis, depending on the number 
of children involved. 
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Education of tbo Gifted 


T» some ejtont, the whool system in New Zealand |, as built-in 
7' on f ", c “ (l ,«i* ‘or the child of high inmlligj ^d 
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of .1 problem area until rather recently. The variable rate of nro 
motion in the first primer classes usually tends to give more able 
‘ hl ,"en a 1,011(1 start on their basic^edncation, and there is a lomr 
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fl'f ’ 1,C " Iatl< ; n ’ and university scholarship examinations pro- 
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,-granis f„ r the gifted child, especially at primary level I„ 
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, 16 , ' f * vv >' ears > and several special seminars or short. 

‘ , S . f ° r , ,eai * h f ra have eoncen (rated on working out programs for 
gif rd children throughout the regular curriculum. % 

I" 1%1 an experiment was begun in Christchurch with <a small 
group of highly intelligent children, 9 and 10 years old brn . 
togei her as a special class for 3 half-days a w ek wit , !’ 7 g 
mining specifKudly at developing their powers of eclat ^ Kg? 
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The psychological service now has permanent centers in each of the 
10 education districts. Special training programs are also provided 
at government expense to expand the specialist staff of this service, 
whose duties include the discovery and educational guidance of 
exceptional children of all types, gifted as well as handicapped, and i 
inservice training programs for teachers in relation to this special 
field of education. A recent development is the appointment of 
guidance counsellors, who also teach part time in schools in prob- 
lem areas, and of visiting teachers charged particularly with the 
guidance of pupils showing social or educational maladjustment, or 
presenting special disciplinary problems.® 


Vocational Guidance 


The Department of Education operates several vocational guid- 
ance centers in the four main cities and in Lower Hutt and Hamil- 
ton. Vocational guidance officers and ‘Special “careers masters" also 
work with post prim ary schools outside these areas. Their object, 
is to offer advice and assistance at any point in a child's career 
where a choice has to be made, whether regarding a school course 
remaining in school, choosing a vocation, or finding an actual job 
Upon request, help is given to pupils in obtaining suitable employ 
ment after they leave school, and where feasible, followup visits ar 
made to see that the placement has worked out satisfactorily, h 
1960 the vocational guidance centers reported 21, fill visitors. Tb 
staff interviewed a further 14,388 pupils individually in the school 
conducted group sessions with several thousand more, and prepare 
information sheets on over 100 occupations. 7 


Dental and Health Services 


New Zealand has developed an extensive dental service for pi? 
school and school children through its staff of specially trains 
school dental nurses. The Department of Health has twtj school 
for such nurses, at Christchurch and Wellington, which provide i> 
intensive 2-year post-School Certificate program preparing studemi 
to take charge of regular dental clinics for children. The work < 
the school dental nurses includes examination, cleaning, and filliij 
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f Prto fated ol the XXYth I nt emotional Conference on Public Sdnoetion, 

July nil. (Proca w d) p. 11. 
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teeth, and also necessary simple extractions. Such treatment is 
provided all public primary school children at 6-month intervals, 
without eost.> Mobile i dental clinics serve even the small, isolated 
country schools for this purpose. A somewhat similar adolescent 

denta service for 13- to 16-year olds makes use of private dentists 
at stn to expense. 

A similar regular health check is given to preschool and primary 
children at several points in their school career, and health educa 

T uuT ° r P f rt T>f the CUmculum - Since 1937 a free half pint 
of milk has been distributed daily to each public school child The 

jovernment also provides health camps or residential health schools 
for sick, delicate, or undernourished children. There are seven 
;f' ,U ' ft " h SchooIs * ivin K 6 - to 10- week courses throughout the year 
The, r program usually includes a half day of regular school work 
>reuks for milk, .nutritional supplements, or visits to the doc- 
or nurse; an afternoon rest period during which teachers mark 
•apers; group activities interspersed with more dietary supple- 

“ ctivilie . s lir a haison ' « — 

Instruction at the health schools tends to bo individual in nature 
ml is designed to enable the child'to keep up with his regular 
c o wor of the term. However, the primary purpose of the 

,eahh hnhit bU 'i d t UP ^ chlldren ’ s health a "d to inculcate good 
«alth lmbiks which will, carry over into normal life at sc hod or 


ansportation Provisions 

Because New Zealand is largely rural wilh . scattered popiila 
. extensive system school transportation „ M 
•„ . A ”, d * ,rom * fl ee* °< department of K, l„c, >1 ion vehicles 

, “L PrlV hl" ° C “ carriers ° r " p< ' t * lors “hew these are avail- 
I ° Ha 0 an ^ of free rail passes when noeessarv as 

j: , mCUnS of P u P‘l. travel to and from school. As small nirnl 
s line >een consolidated or area schools built, pupil trans 
rt non facilities have also developed until now some 18 percent 

torZte" %r ]&t ' 0n iSmmin " -^nce in^i 

mor another. This service is avadable at public cost to anv 

m the 0 ! P " P ’ Hnd '° PnVafe 86,1001 pUpiIs in °* rcum stances 
nearest appropriate school is private and located at a 

*».. i.l >, stance from ,h. student’s home, and to part till 

secon ary level who ere raking technical courses not avail- 

W*, * 232. 
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able at the nearest school. The total spent by the Department of 
Kducat ion on school t runsport at ion in the 1 IHiO-b 1 fiscal 3 eiu \va> 
£1,787,715.° 

/—i’upils unable to commute to the nearest school because of dis- 
tance or lack of transport may qualify for state boarding allow.! 
ances in order to attend primary or post primary school away from 
home. In some areas, hostels are attached to public schools in or 
der to accommodate such pupils, or the allowance may be u.-cd in 
attend a private boarding school. 'There were a, (id! pupils i*coi-i ving 
such boarding allowances during the 1 !)(’>() school year . 10 

As a substitute for boarding allowances, “academic bursaries a it 
available to help defray the living expenses of the able rural child 
who wishes to include study of two foreign languages in his pmt 
primary cnrriculym, and cannot obtain such a course in bis lud 
school. Secondary and technical bursaries provide similar aid (up 
to a maximum of £40 per year) for fifth and sixth form student' 
who must live away from home in order to attend a school nlTering 
the curriculum of their choice, or a postprimary school appromi 
as an accredit mg school for university matriculat ion purposes. Tlu-se 
bursaries arc. tenable at appropriate public or private schools. 


Although Maori children may and do attend the regular pub 
schools, in 1%1 there were lf>4 special state schools at primary lot 
specifically designated as “Maori schools", plus 10 district luti 
schools . 11 These schools arc administered directly by the Depart 
ment of Kducat ion under separate regulations, rather than by tlr 
local District Kducat ion Hoards, and are considered somewhat ap.ir 
from the remainder of the public school system. Now located e: 
tirely on North Island, Maori schools are, concentrated largely 
the Hay of Plenty, llawkes Hay-tiisborne, and North Aucklnr. 
areas, with a few scattered in the. Wanganui and Wellington >lt 
tricts. Aside from these state sclfbols, there are a few priva: 
church related primary schools and 11 private church boanln 
schools at postprimary level for Maoris.' I hose, 11 Maori elitir: 
schools, a holdover from the older native education system Ix'fe 
1900, are financially supported by the New Zealand governniB 
despite its policy of noqdirect financial aid to private educate 


• Ibid , p. 233. 

10 Ibid. 

u Ibid., p. 58 aid T8. 
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Schooling for the Maoris, the original Malayo; Polynesian set- 
tlers of New Zealand, was originally a private missionary enter- 
prise. The Native Schools Act of 1 807 set uj) the first government 
schools, which later became the responsibility of the Department of 
('Munition at its creation in 1878. For many years the policy of 
these schools was one of “Europeanization”, aimed at modernizing 
ami assimilating the Maori as quickly as possible. All teaching was 
in Knglish, and use of the Maori language in school or the school 
yard was discouraged or actually forbidden. 

In the late 1920's, however, as the Maori population began to - 
rally from its dramatic decline after the Maori War, the official 
attitude gradually changed. Since 1930, the aim of the government 
ami of the schools has been to help the Maoris preserve their iden- 
tity ns jiTpeople, take pride in their culture, and find their place in 
the modern world on an equal footing with other New Zealand 
citizens. 

Defined legally as those with half or more Maori blood, Maoris 
today make up roughly 7 percent of the country's population. With 
a current birthrate almost double that of pakeha (a Maorj^term for 
non Maori or European, widely used in New Zealand) and with 
present, improved health conditions and lower mortality rates, they 
are expected to constitute between 14 and 15 percent of the popu- 
lation by the turn of the century. The amazing upsurge in Maori 
numbers in recent decades is most jvident at school-age level, since 
GO percent of the Maoris are under 21 years of age (compared with 
40 percent of the pakeha). For example, there were some 15,000 
Maori children in primary school in 1930, but by 1960 the figure 
was approximately 45,000. Today, 1 school-age child in 11 in New 
Zealand is Mabri. 12 

I A little more than two-thirds of these Maori children are en- 
rolled in the regular public or private schools. The proportion in 
public schools at primary level is even higher than this overall two- 
thirds figure — 30,513 out of 42,611 Maori children in state primary 
schools in 1960 were attending local board schools rather than spe- 
cial Maori schools. 18 This integration into the public school system 
| has been accelerated by the migration of Maoris put of their former 
isolated rural and tribal areas into urban centers of population. It 
l may also reflect the current government policy of gradual conversion 
| of Maori schools into public boarding schools under local authori- 
ties, as conditions warrant such change. This is done only with the 

; . ' * 

u krport of the Commie Hon on IS ducat ion in New Zealand. Wellington ; R. B. Owen,, 
The (i**rernment Printer. 1062. p. 407. Tbit report contains a full account of tbe his- 
tory. current atatua, and problema of Maori education. 

u New Zealand. Department of Statlatlca. New Zealand Official T earhook i$$t. 
Wflitogton : R. B. Owen. Tbe Ooramment Printer, 1002. p. 227. 
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consent of the Maoris themselves, and depends on the particular 
needs and circumstances of each school or area. Four schools were 
so transferred in 1961, and negotiations were in process with three 
others. 14 


Till Maori Programs ' 

, In general, the pattern, program, and offerings of the Maori 
schools are the same as those of the public schools, except that 
Maori arts and crafts, songs, legends, language, and history are 
given an important ^ejnphasis in the curriculum. Although such 
studies ordinarily are given only about an hour a week per a 
conscious effort is made to help the Maori preserve and take pride 
in his own cultural heritage and identity. Because language skills 
are so basic to further education, considerable emphasis is placed on 
oral and written English, especially at primary level. Tradition- 
ally, the Maori schools have also paid a good deal of attention to 

* health education and social or other skills necessary for the pupils 
to make a successful adjustment to a modern, predominantly Euro- 
pean civilization. ' 

A special effort has been made in recent years to attract and train 
Maori teachers. Since 1940 there has been a special quota for the 
Maori Service among those chosen for teacher training, and a large 
proportion of the 60 new trainees each year under this quota are 
now Maori. In 1960 the Department of Education reported that 
about half the teaching staff in Maori schools was Maori by descent 
and affiliation (as opposed to the legal definition given above). The 
department has also held special training sessions at the teachers 
colleges to prepare European teachers working with Maoris* in the 
public schools, and at least two of the teachers colleges have spe- 
cialists in Maori studies on their faculties. 

Post primary schooling . — Before World War II, Maori pupils 
wishing to continue their education beyond primary level depended 
mainly on the 11 special church schools mentioned earlier. In 1941 
the first 3 Maori district high schools were opened on the east 
coast of North Island, and were followed gradually by 10 others. 
At first, these schools tended to concentrate on a more practical 
curriculum, but parental and pupil pressure helped to effect an in- 
creasing shift toward the more academic courses and orientation 
toward the regular New Zealand School Certificate preparation. 
Today, of the original 13 Maori district high schools 16 the re- 
! — ■«* 
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maining 10, enrolling 635 pupils, are hardly distinguishable in , 
program from other postprimary schools, except for the offering 
of Maori language as a regular subject. It may be noted that the 
Maori language is included among the options for the School Cer- 
tificate, and that some measure of Maori studies has been woven into 
the regular curriculum of the public schools in recent years. 

The increase in Maori postprimary pupils in recent years is of 
particular interest. In 1948, only about 62 percent of Maori children 
completing primary school went on to further schooling of any type, 
and m earlier years the figure was significantly smaller. Ily 1958, 
however, the number had risen to 89 percent, and to 93.67 percent in 
1961) 18 The presence of Maori children, in public postprimatjy 
schools in large numbers is, however, a relatively new phenomenon 
of the past 10 or oven 5 years. 

Various means of encouragement and assistance enable Maori pu- 
pils to take advantage of further educational opportunity. A spe- 
cial Maori scholarship program dating back to the 1800's provides 
children in rural areas with financial support in or<|gr to attend 
full post primary schools as boarding pupils, eitTier at the private 
Maori church schools or at other public or private institutions. Al- 
though Maori scholarships and bursaries are available for technical 
tind higher education, one of the continuing problems is the rela- 
tively low proportion of Maori pupils remaining in school beyond 
the compulsory age, and especially the low proportion of those com- 
pleting the School Certificate or studying in the Sixth Form and 
university. Part of the problem appears to lie in the lack of edu- 
cational incentive on the part of the Maori people themselves, which 
shows up in poor school attendance and lack of drive, even nt pri- 
mary level, and in a very real language and cultural barrier in the 
case of the rural Maori. General socio-economic and home environ- 
ment factors are also blamed, such as the fact that many families 
ha\o too low an income to take advantage of partial government 
scholarship assistance. 

Much has been done to overcome these difficulties in recent years, 

A National Committee on Maori Education was convened in 1 Of) 5 
to review the problems and to make s|>ecific recommendations for 
action. Many of the committee's suggestions have since been put 
into effect or incorporated into government* policy: One example 
was the appointment in 1956 of an Officer for Maori Education in 
the Department, of’ Education. The committee, representing both 
Maori and pakeka leaders, continues to meet annually to review 
policy and practice, coordinate action on the part of various inter- 
ested groups, and explore ways of informing New Zealanders of 
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the various aspects of Maori education. There is ulso a Mauri 
Affairs and Education Interdepartmental Committee to further co- 
operation between the two government agencies most directly con- 
cerned in the field. In its vocational guidance service, Department 
of Education staff pay particular attention to the needs of Maori 
pupils in choosing their school programs and plans for the future 
Together with Maori Welfare Officers of the Department of Maori 
Affairs, they work with the parents to improve home study anti 
financial conditions, and to stimulate support for further education 
Special programs of assistance to Maori apprentices have also been 
established, ns explained in Chapter VII, “Technical, Vocational, 
and Adult Education." 

The Maori Education Foundation. — In 1901 an. act of Parliament 
established a new foundation to promote and encourage better edu- 
cation for the Maori ]>eople 4 ml to provide financial assistance to 
this end. Administration of the foundation is by a group of Mauri 
and pakeha leaders including officials of the Department of Maor. 
Affairs and the Department of Education, a Maori memlx'r of Parlia 
ment, and a representative of the Maori Women's Welfare league. 
The act creating the foundation also provided it with an initial 
endowment of £1 '25,000 (about $250,000) from public money and 
made provision for further government grants to match voluntary 
private eontribut ions on a I-for-1 basis, A countrywide fund-raising 
campaign was inaugurated in 1962, and a major effort of Maori and 
pakeha alike is now supporting the foundation in its work. 

Income from Ffie foundation’s endowment is to be used to help 
Maori schools, to provide generous hursarlfrassistanre for post 
primary, technical, and university training (including study over 
seas), for |>ost graduate scholarships, and fo^fresenrch and stud) 
grants to Maoris. In contrast to the Depanment of Education 
scholarships, which are open to legally defined Maori pupils, fouii 
dation assistance is to l>e available to any descendant of a Maori 
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